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“« Epucation,” says Lord Brougham, “ is 
the cheapest defence of nations.’ A sounder 
political maxim was never uttered. All his- 
tory confirms it. The great men, from whom 
we have inherited, fully apprehended this 
great truth, and laid it at the foundation of 
every political structure by which they sought 
to entrench and perpetuate institutions of 
freedom. The Pilgrims built the school- 
house and the church in every community 
they formed, and made religion and learning 
the first objects of thought in the early train- 
ing of their children. The Huguenots were 
intelligent and religious, and educated their 
children accordingly. The early settlers of 
Virginia were men of the same wise coun- 
sels. Washington taught the doctrine of 
Brougham, and Jefferson elaborated it. Wil- 
liam and Mary College early opened her cur- 
riculum in the higher discipline of education. 
Washington College, at Lexington, owes its 
origin to him whose name it bears, and the 
University of Virginia was one of the great 
works of Jefferson. Hampden Sidney, Ran- 


mond Colleges are scions of the same vigo- 
rous root of a sound political faith. These, 
with cur High Schools and Academies all 
over the land, and our system of Free Schools 
in every neighborhood, designed to embrace 
every child in the commonwealth, present a 
completeness in the system which is com- 
prehensive of all, and eminently practical. 

Education is the great theme in every 
family, every community, every social or- 
ganization; in the school-boy’s first essays, 
and the scholar’s theses; in the higher dis- 
quisitions of literature, in the legislative 
halls, in the statesman’s theories of govern- 
ment. No Legislature assembles without its 
educational committee. No family hardly 
thinks its privileges complete, and its rights 
secured, until the children are provided with 
seats in the school-room. As soon as chil- 
dren pass from the hands of their nurses, 
they are turned over to “ tutors and govern- 
ors,” and their education directed and pros- 
ecuted with a view to the active duties of 
life. This is a common sentiment approach- 
ing universality—our children must be edu- 
cated. 

Having arrived at this point in the devel- 
opment of public sentiment, and in the pub- 
lic demand, various theories are broached of 
the best methods of education, the best plans 
for prosecuting it, embracing all the inci- 
dents and details involved in such organiza- 
tions ;—whether public or private education 
is to be preferred ;—what branches of study— 
since there must be a limit to the circle— 
may be best suited to each particular pro- 
fession or sphere of life;—what constitutes 
a liberal education ;—what may be the most 
effective modes of instruction, of study, or 
of recitation ;—at what age of the man, or 
the boy, the mind is suitably developed to 
dismiss one class of studies and assume 
another; whether the plan of instruction by 
lecture or text-book, by oral discussion or 
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order and degree of combination and har-|sive right of the Church or of the State to 
mony, in which the mental powers shall be| conduct the education of the people. Com- 


sought to be exercised and developed ;—and 
finally, under what organizations these ends 
are best promoted, have ever been mooted 
questions in the schools, and fruitful of de- 
bate in the Lyceums. 

It is not so important to analyze the sour- 
ces of these differences, as to classify the 
opinions themselves; to show their affinities 
and antagonisms, and so to harmonize and 
direct them that they may be made to aid 
and not to hinder the one great end which is 
the object of each and of all—education. 

These different theories are often elabora- 
ted with great precision and urged with par- 
tisan zeal. This is natural, and—as all 
history shows—not the infirmity of weak 
minds only. We may expect it in theories of 
education as well as in the theories of sci- 
ence. Sir Isaac Newton and Descartes form- 
ed two opposing schools, and involved, in a 
long and warm controversy, the philosophers 
of Europe on the nature of light. Practi- 
cally, it was of no consequence, since all 
their dark reasonings could not alter the na- 
ture of light nor prohibit it to the people. 
Both were right, and both were wrong, and 
the one could be as easily proved as the other. 
Leibnitz and Maclaurin again formed two 
schools in a learned dispute on the method 
of estimating the furce of moving bodies. It 
was a logomachy, and D’Alembert proved 
that both were right. Two learned Doctors 
of Divinity once contended in long debate 
on Faith and Repentance—as to which pre- 
cedes the other in the commencement of the 
new birth. A pious deacon ended the strife 
by a simple announcement of the conclusion 
which involved or superseded the argument, 

«‘ They are inseparable; where one is, both 
are.” Men are prone, like the dog in the 
fable, to abandon the substance and grab at 
the shadow. No wars are more common 


mon sense and common wants decide the 
question without controversy, and that de- 
cision dictates our practice. While the con- 
troversy is going on, education is going on, 
and both will probably go on together in all 
time to come. Light is elicited by every 
form and every process of education, and to 
all. 
Education, as a common concern, a com- 
mon demand of our nature, is of universal 
obligation. The arrangements under which 
it shall be provided for and the processes by 
which it shall be prosecuted, are to be indi- 
cated by expediency or convenience, not by 
prescription. Naturally, parents are under 
obligation to educate their children; and 
home education, a most important part, be- 
longs to the family, and toevery family. But 
all the organizations of society may be with 
propriety employed for educational purpo- 
ses. The most convenient and the most im- 
portant of these are the church and the civil 
government. 
Education, then, belongs to parents, to 
citizens, to the Church, to the State, each in 
its several sphere—not exclusively to one, 
least of all, exclusively to the Church or 
the State. To argue otherwise is absurd, 
and subversive of the highest aggregated re- 
sults. The Commonwealth, aggregated of 
the citizens entire in legislative council, have 
a charge on the subject of general education, 
which is independent of all other organiza- 
tions, and which may neither prevent nor 
control others. Parents may educate their 
children in their own chosen way. The 
Church, or any branch of it, may have their 
own schools and colleges. Towns, corpora- 
tions, neighborhoods, may employ their own 
teachers and regulate their own educational 
systems. 

The great and conclusive argument for 
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era, haeret in cortice:’’ this we do when we 
lose the substance in a contest about trifles. 


the fact that it is the most convenient, if nct 
the only, way to make that education gen- 
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associated instruction, the masses are left 


while the deacon was “making hay while/out, the poor especially are not suitably pro- 


the sun shined.”” And it has seemed to us 


vided for. This is a common concern, in 
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education is necessary to social order, to the 
stability of government and the security of 
property. The children of this age are to 
be the men of the next. The property now 
held by the rich will be inherited by their 
children, soon to be men. The security of 
that property will depend not only on the 
character of those who rightfully possess it, 
but on the state of society. The inference 
is plain, that the rich make a good invest- 
ment in the taxes they pay for the education 
of the poor. If a different course of argu- 
ment might better apply to despotic govern- 
ments and feudal forms of society, not so 
under our government and in our social struc- 
ture. Inagovernment like ours, if we would 
perpetuate it, every citizen must be able to 
read and write, otherwise he cannot exercise 
the elective franchise intelligently, much less 
wisely. If any limitation should be made to 
universal suffrage, plainly those should be 
disqualified who can neither inform them- 
selves by the newspapers of the day, nor 
read the vote they carry to the ballot-box. 

The State of Virginia has a “ Literary 
Fund,”’ available for the purposes of gene- 
ral education, amounting, actording to the 
recent report of the Second Auditor, to 
$1,606,802,73. A system of Free Schools 
is adopted, comprising a plan for the educa- 
tion of indigent children in every part of the 
commonwealth. (See Code of Va., 1849. 
Title 23. Chap. 78, 79, 80, 81, 82.) 

The whole number of poor children in the 
State reported, is 55,271. Of these, 32,072 
have been in actual attendance in the schools, 
on an average of nearly three months each, 
at an aggregate cost of $69,404,14 for tui- 
tion, books, and compensation to officers. 

The revenue accruing in 1853 to the Lit- 
erary Fund from interest and dividends, was 
$103,627,03. The capitation tax, now devoted 
in addition to the support of Primary Schools, 
was little short of $60,000. Of the income 
from the Literary Fund, $75,000 is ap- 
propriated to the support of Free Schools, 
$15,000 to the University, and $1,500 an- 
nually to the Military Institute. After these 
appropriations, and all the expenditures for 
educational objects, an unexpended surplus 
of $9,273, 74 was added last year to the 
permanent capital. The estimated receipts 


the capitation tax, is $177,236 99, and the 
disbursements to $166,500, which will leave 
an unexpended surplus of $10,736 99 to be 
added to the Permanent Fund. Besides 
these revenues, the ‘“ Board’’ hold in trust 
a fund available of $39,232,15 devised by 
Martin Dawson for education in the coun- 
ties of Albemarle and Nelson. 

The organization under which this great 
trust is exercised, and the disbursements 
made, is very efficient and conservative. A 
corporation is created under the style of 
‘The Board of the Literary Fund,” consist- 
ing of the Governor, Treasurer, two Audi- 
tors and Register of the Land Office. Each 
county is divided into convenient school dis- 
tricts, and a school commissioner appointed 
to each by the county court. This ‘“ Board 
of Commissioners’? appoint annually a su- 
perintendent, who is also clerk and treasu- 
rer under bond. The appropriation is divi- 
ded among the several counties and those 
cities and towns which have corporate courts, 
in proportion to their free white population, 
and the same rate of distribution is made to 
the several districts from the sums appor- 
tioned to the counties respectively. Allthe 
necessary precautions are taken for the faith- 
ful execution of all the trusts connected with 
the disbursement of these appropriations. 
The Superintendents report annually to. the 
Board of Commissioners—they report to the 
Second Auditor, and he to the Governor, for 
the use of the Legislature. The Auditor’s 
Report for the last year is a valuable docu- 
ment, showing a very creditable fidelity in 
that officer, and in the courts and superin- 
tendents and officers in many of the coun- 
ties. The success which has already at- 
tended the organic action of the scheme ren- 
ders it worthy of the continued and special 
attention of the government and people. 

The ‘Literary Fund” constitutes an in- 
vested capital, exclusively devoted to the 
promotion of learning : the interest only can 
be annually appropriated. Its increase is 
provided for by law, ‘from escheats, for- 
feitures, fines, (except military fines,) from 
the estate of a descendant of which there is 
no other distribution, or from any other prop- 
erty as derelict and having no other owner; 
and also whatever shall be received from the 
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this State to officers of the Revolution for 
half-pay, or commutation thereof; and what- 
ever may arise from lands for taxes thereon 
for the year 1831, or any year prior thereto.” 

No man can read the: public documents 
furnished by the report of the Second Audi- 
tor on this subject, without a feeling of sat- 
isfaction at what has been already done, nor 
without confidence in this well-digested 
scheme for promoting general education in 
the commonwealth. As shown by the Au- 
ditor’s Report, 32,000 poor children have had 
the advantages of school instruction during 
the past year, on an average of nearly three 
months each, yet the same report shows that 
these benefits have reached but little more 
than half the number of poor children re- 
ported, while this great benefaction has been 
bestowed at the almost incredible cost of 
only $2,16 cents each. How easy, then, it 
‘would be to bring every poor child under 
such a system of instruction that the ele- 
ments of education should be imparted to 
all, and the lower class ‘levelled up”’ to be- 
come the strength and ‘defence of the na- 
tion !” 

Such is a brief outline of the ‘«Primary 
and Free School” system of Virginia. With- 
out assuming the control of education, the 
representatives of the people have answered 
truly to a public sentiment by organizing a 
great and efficient plan for the education of 
the masses. It is practical in theory and has 
proved practicable in experiment. 

If we had the ear and the confidence of 
the legislative ‘committee on schools and 
eolleges,” we would suggest one modifica- 
tion of the system, which, we are confident, 
would add greatly to its efficiency and econ- 
omy. What is now needed is a “ primum 
mobile,” to give action to the machinery al- 
ready constructed, a soul to direct that action 
under the dictates of intelligence and the 
highest wisdom. This may be imparted by 
the creation of one other officer, a Superin- 
tendent of School Instruction. This is no 
novelty, no theory of ours. Other States 
have proved its utility. But the value of 
the measure would still depend on the char- 
acter of the officer,—his fitness for its du- 
ties. _He must be a man of learning, who 
is practically acquaiuted with the business of 
of instruction, who knows what ought to be 


aD 


done by a teacher, and knows when it is 
done—who can select and recommend class- 
books, and aid in producing a uniformity in 
them—who has no residence, except in the 
State, and nothing which may prevent him 
from visiting every county, and, if possible, 
every school in the State every year: aman 
who is worth a salary, and who will earn it 
by an equivalent of service rendered. Such 
a man would put every wheel in motion, 
awaken to duty every mind of every teacher 
and every child, and come to the “‘ Commit- 
tee on schools and colleges” in the Legisla- 
ture with more valuable information than 
they can possibly acquire from every other 
source. 

The Legislature has also performed a val- 
uable and approved service to some extent 
in amore delicate and doubtful sphere of 
service by affording incidental aid to higher 
schools and colleges. That this may be 
safely and wisely done, while individual and 
associated enterprise is left free and unem- 
barrassed in the educational field, few deny, 
although some may question. The Miltary 
Institute at Lexington has been established, 
and is liberally supported by the State, and 
is doing good service in its appropriate de- 
partment of learning. 

The University of Virginia is also a State 
institution, and aims to provide for the com- 
pletion of that education which may have 
been commenced in the “ Free Schools.” 
As a State institution of the highest grade, 
the University has always attracted public 
attention, and been made, of right, the sub- 
ject of public criticism in all its operations. 
As an experiment, it passed through a vari- 
ety of changes and modifications, until it 
has attained an organization that may be re- 
garded as permanent, and a reputation that 
has attracted to it a patronage numerically 
unsurpassed perhaps in this country. 

The University embraces nine schools of 
instruction—viz: 1. Ancient Languages. 2. 
Modern Languages. 3. Mathematics. 4. 
Natural Philosophy. 5. Chemistry and Ma- 
teria Medica. 6. Medicine. 7. Comparative 
Anatomy, Physiology and Surgery. 8. Moral 
Philosophy. 9. School of Law. 

To furnish instruction to these nine schools 
there are nine Professors, one Adjunct Pro- 








fessor, one Lecturer, and three Assistant In- 3 
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structors. There is also a Chaplain elected 
annually by the Faculty, whose duties are 
pulpit and pastoral only. The contingent 
officers appointed by the Board of Visitors, 
are a Proctor, a Bursar, and four Hotel keep- 
ers. Besides these, there is also a Teacher 
of Gymnastics under authority of the Fac- 
ulty. 

The range and extent of studies in these 
several schools, are graduated on the highest 
scale prescribed in the first colleges of the 
country and greatly in advance of most of 
them. This is evident from their published 
programme, itself condensed from their ac- 
tual curriculum. Take as an example, the 
course of instruction in the school of Law, 
which has been furnished to us by the ac- 
complished Professor in that department. 
There are now attending in this school 72 
students, whose ages range from 19 to 23. 
There is a continuous course of nine lectures 
a week, from the first of October to the last 
of June. The course embraces— 

I. International Law—treating of, 

1. Nations considered in themselves, with 
a view to determinine their duties to them- 
selves and their rights especially of prop- 
erty. 

2. Nations considered relatively to others, 
in order to determine their duties to others, 
and their rights in respect to others, embody- 
ing the subject of Treaties. 

3. War—with its incidents and rights, in- 
cluding neutrality and its incidents, 

4. Restoration of peace and its conse- 
quences. 

5. Embassies—immunities of ambassadors, 
&e. 

II. Constitutional Law—treating of, 

1. The general principles of governments. 

2. Sketch of the government of Virginia. 

3. Structure of the United States Gov- 
ernment, embracing Ist, Sketch of historical 
incidents which led to, and accompanied, the 
formation of the Federal Constitution. 2nd, 
Examination of the organization of the Fed- 
eral Government, as detailed in the Federal- 
ist. 3rd, Enquiry into the interpretation of 
the Federal Constitution, in connection with 
Madison’s Report, &c. 

IIT. Municipal Law—embracing, 
1. Outlines in Blackstone’s Commentary. 
2. Titles at large in various treatises. 1st, 
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Practice of the Law, especially conduct of 
suits, illustrated by means of a moot court. 
2nd, Real property. 3rd, Evidence. 4th, 
General principles of Equity and Mercantile 
Law. 5th, Doctrines of Equity and Mercan- 
tile Law at large. 6th, Contracts. 7th, Law 
of Executors and Administrators. 

Graduation is awarded to those who at any 
time have finished the course and can sus- 
tain their examination in the departments 
required at the close of any session. The 
highest academic honor, Master of rts, is 
awarded to those who have graduated in the 
schools of Ancient Languages, Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry and Moral Philosophy. The de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts is awarded to those 
who have completed the course in any two 
of the scientific departments, and two of the 
literary departments, and secured distinction 
in the remaining departments of those schools. 
A student may become a graduate also in 
either of the schools with the title only of 
such graduation. The degree of Proficient 
also is conferred, in a certificate, on certain 
branches only, which, by the regulation, the 
student is permitted to pursue separately, as 
Geology, Political Economy, the Anglo-Saxon 
language, &c. 

No student is permitted to enter the Uni- 
versity till he attains the age of 16. He is 
not permitted to continue his residence, 
unless he gives diligent attention to his stu- 
dies, and attends on the duties required of 
him. He cannot receive the honors of the 
University unless he sustains his examina- 
tion in all the studies prescribed. Instruc~- 
tion is conducted by lectures, by text-books, 
and daily examinations on the subjects of the 
lectures and text-books. No student is per- 
mitted to board or lodge out of the precincts 
of the University, without the permission of 
the Faculty. 

The course of instruction is imparted and 
the laws are enforced by a full corps of Pro- 
fessors, who, for ability and diligence, can 
not be excelled, and are rarely equalled. 
Among the aids subsidiary, may be enume- 
rated the commodious buildings of the Uni- 
versity, admirably arranged, and a large and 
valuable library. This may be asserted com- 
paratively of the Library, while at the same 
time it must be admitted that it is far less 
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complete than it should be, and must be, to 
correspond with the higher objects of the 
University. 

The Library now consists of 18,000 ‘ vol- 
umes comprising an unusually large propor- 
tion of standard literary and scientific works 
in the principal European languages, togeth- 
er with a rich and extensive collection of 
engravings.” 

For the use of the Professors, in their 
wide range of investigation, a library ought 
to be furnished, and doubtless will be fur- 
nished, which may serve to lighten their 
labors, and place them under advantages at 
least equal to the Professors in the most fa- 
vored institutions in our own country, or 
other countries. Should the time ever ar- 
rive in the character of our literature, which 
shall assemble a large class of resident grad- 
uates at our University, this condition of the 
library would be equally due also to their 
position. We confess, however, that we do 
not regard the history of this country as soon 
to take on that form of the States of Europe, 
which will create this class of supernumera- 
ries, and with its almost necessary accom- 
paniments, itis hardly desirable. The know- 
ledge now demanded is of the practical kind, 
and is likely to be so for ages. Onward is 
the spirit of the age, and the lumber of pon- 
derous tomes, the treasured thoughts of a rich 
ancient literature are outstripped and left be- 
hind in the mind of the present day, awaken- 
ed by a new era, energized by new forms in 
the aspect of the world, and originating new 
thoughts destined to transmit its own litera- 
ture original and peculiar. While we claim 
no patent for these views, we are willing to 
express them to be considered for what they 
are worth along side of those which we were 
taught in the schools, and often hear repeat- 
ed in the orations of commencement orators. 
We have always doubted whether many 
books were more a help than a hindrance to 
a majority of students. And the most ap- 
proved doctrines of our most approved lec- 
turers, are contained in these two sentences, 
«‘ Think two hours on what you have read in 
one.” —* Write much that you may extem- 
porize well. and extemporize much that you 


may write well.” Ina frank expression of 


these opinions, we enter a disclaimer to any 
intention to discourage large libraries for 








their appropriate uses; and least of all 
against any imputation that a library of the 
largest range of rare and costly books should 
not grace the rotunda of the University of 
Virginia. Nevertheless, it is our deep con- 
viction, that those who find their materials 
for complaint against our University in the 
fact that it is not constructed like the old 
Universities of Europe, have mistaken the 
longitude of Washington for the longitude of 
London or Vienna, and young America for 
old Germany. 

We are not prepared to propose a better 
plan for the ‘‘ terms of admission’’ prescri- 
bed in our University. The applicant, being 
not less than sixteen years of age, must bring 
with him the evidence of capacity and a 
good character. He is then admitted to nof 
less than three schools. His matriculation 
places him on probation. His continuance 
depends on his good conduct, his application 
to his studies, and his ability to conduct those 
studies successfully. Monthly reports are 
transmitted to the parent or guardian. If he 
fails in his duties, and cannot be reformed, 
and his studies successfully conducted, his 
removal is a matter of course. But one de- 
sideratum is necessary to the completeness 
of this arrangement—the fidelity of the Pro- 
fessors. That will not be questioned by any 
who have had a full opportunity to form an 
opinion. 

We can see no good reason why an insti- 
tution of learning should not be constructed 
with different schools, so as to admit a stu- 
dent to either, to pursue the particular branch 
of learning suited to his taste, genius, or pro- 
posed pursuits in life. The only demand 
should be, that the organization and instruc- 
tion be so arranged, that whatever is done 
should be done well. All minds are not 
equally suited to all departments of learning. 
All pursuits in life do not equally demand 
either talent or acquirements of the same 
sort, variety or extent. Indeed, some minds 
are capable of excellence in one study or 
profession, who are naturally and utterly dis- 
qualified for success in others. We recol- 
lect a college acquaintance who was an ex- 
cellent mathematician, while he was yet 
hardly able to sustain an examination for 
graduation in the other branches. He would 
have graduated with credit at our University 
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in the Mathematical school, but in no other. 
Yet he was admitted Bachelor of Arts sim- 
ply for his excellence in Mathematics, and 
in due time, as a sequitur, to the degree of 
Master of Arts. He wisely directed his at- 
tention to the department for which his mind 
was suited, and has been eminently success- 
ful in life. An American gentleman, who 
has spent much time in Europe and at the 
German Universities, lately told us in refer- 
ence to one of the most eminent Professors 
on the continent, that out of his own depart- 
ment of learning he was a mere child, and 
hardly capable of conducting conversation 
reputably. ‘‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.”’ We 
do not say this is the character of all minds: 
we know it is not. But while “a universal 
scholar’ is not a misnomer, few men excel 
in any one department without’a special, if 
not exclusive, devotion to it. 

There is another reason already referred 
to, peculiar, perhaps, to our country, which 
creates a demand for this plan of education. 
We are an active, practical, progressive peo- 
ple—less stereotyped, less crystalized than 
the social formations of the old world. To 
some extent, we are still in astate of fusion, 
combining various elements and producing 
new modifications. Our young men seek to 
prepare themselves for active life. We have 
not the individual wealth which can create a 
demand for University fellowships, because 
we have not a self-supporting class of literati. 
The genius of our institutions does not pro- 
vide for it—much less our tastes and the 
structure of society. Our literary corps are 
men of active life—editors of periodicals or 
of newspapers, or politicians, orin the learn- 
ed professions, or Professors in our Colleges. 
They are known and respected—some of 
them in Europe by their discoveries, inven- 
tions, the productions of their pens—but 
they have been obliged to hold the pen in one 
hand and dig with the other. We have such 
men, who are lawyers, physicians, school- 
masters, merchants. But we have no scho- 
larships. Yet we can show England a Mar- 
shall for her Mansfield, a Webster for her 
Chatham, a Noah Webster for her Johnson, 
and anything else for her anything else— 
with poverty for her wealth, learning without 
leisure, and a literati without annuities. We 
are an active, working, enterprising, practi- 





cal people, made so by circumstances, which 
are still operative to perpetuate this charac- 
ter; and which will continue to operate pro- 
bably till the Pacific coast is studded like the 
Atlantic with cities, and all the islands of the 
Pacific are revolutionized by civilization, and 
all the interval from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific is filled with a teeming population, and 
till ages have carried on the processes of 
society from simple civilization to those fac- 
titious forms which shall make the Western 
continent what the Eastern now is. Then 
all our forms of society may put on the nat- 
ural developments of the two extremes of 
wealth and poverty, with the latter numeri- 
cally in the ascendant. Then we may have 
princely endowments of literary institutions, 
erected into rotten boroughs and college fel- 
lowships with a literati recognised as a class. 
But, “Cui bono?” Is there better scholar- 
ship in Europe than in America? More 
scholars, no doubt, but are there better? On 
the contrary, is it not notorious that the great 
Universities there are the resort of the lazy 
and dissipated sons of the wealthy, that hon- 
ors are purchased by money? There are 
large libraries, learned and numerous pro- 
fessors, and honorary degrees for sale at a 
thousand pounds. 

Our University has been performing its 
mission well. But it would be unwise to be 
blind to its defects, and to refuse improve- 
ments. Excellencies it has—let them be re- 
cognised. Defects it also has—let them be 
defined, considered and remedied. It is a 
State institution; it belongs to the people, 
not by a misnomer, not popular because it is 
under Legislative control. What is the Le- 
gislature but a delegation from the people, 
and controlled by them? The University will 
be what the people require it to be. Chan- 
ges have already been made under this di- 
rection, and any others may be made. It is 
the organization which answers well to com- 
plete the course of education which the Pri- 
mary and Free school system has com- 
menced. Intermediate, the educational spi- 


rit of the age has introduced select schools, 
public schools, colleges, institutes, by asso- 
ciated enterprise, church action, private en- 
dow ment, individual action, until every neigh- 
bourhood has its school or variety of schools 
of different grades, often competing for pub- 
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lic patronage. We can see no reason for a 
feeling of jealousy towards the University 
because it admits to the different schools 
there organized, those whose grade of acqui- 
sition might profitably detain them in the 
lower schools. As a part of the common 
competition, this may work well. The only 
question is, does the University offer greater 
facilities and do the work it undertakes bet- 
ter than it is done elsewhere. Besides, if 
the University be designed to be simply a 
- sequel to the colleges of the country and take 
the few who have the means and the dispo- 
sition to pursue a literary course after a col- 
lege graduation, it is a failure in the concep- 
tion. The number of such a class is too 
small to justify such a provision. The coun- 
try will not sustain it. 

The great practical test is now capable of 
being applied to our University—its success. 
Does it work well? The schools of Medicine 
and of Law have, for a course of years, 
drawn together larger classes than most 
schools of the same sort in the country. This 
is, so far, an evidence of their ability to an- 
swer the demands of professional education 
in those departments, and it is evidence of 
the best kind. For with the power of choice, 
and the demand for high qualifications in 
those professions, and the numerous institu- 
tions inviting patronage, nothing but a high 
standard of education, and eminent advan- 
tages can continue to retain the public favor. 
Subject to a critical examination for admis- 
sion to professional life, and with that pro- 
fessional life directly in view, the enquiry of 
the student will be—not where can I pass 
with the least amount of study ?—but where 
can I find the best aids to study? The clas- 
ses in the two schools of Law and Medicine 
have each, for a series of years, approached 
100 innumber. There is no provision for a 
school of Theology. 

The schools in what may be termed the 
Literary and Scientific course—embracing the 
curriculum of the ordinary college studies— 
are four: Ancient Languages, Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics and Moral Philosophy. 
The gentlemen, who preside over these 
schools, have a public character, which is it- 
self a sufficient guarantee for the ability with 
which instruction is imparted. In form, this 
instruction is by lecture, by text-books, and 


by close daily examination of the classes on 
the subject of the lecture and the text of the 
books prescribed. In critical investigation, 
we have had opportunity to form the opin- 
ion, which we express with confidence, that 
no college instruction in the country sur- 
passes it. The acknowledged scholarship of 
the University students fully verifies these 
positions. 

In the school of Ancient Languages are 
taught the Latin, Greek and Hebrew Lan- 
guages; the Greek and Roman History, 
Geography and Literature. In the school of 
Modern Languages are taught: 1. The 
French, Italian, Spanish and German Lan- 
guages, and the English in its Anglo-Saxon 
form. 2. The Literature of these Languages 
and the History of each Idiom. 3. The 
History and Geography of Europe from the 
fall of the Roman Empire to the present day. 
The school of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy embraces the West Point course in 
its fullest outline and details, with a compre- 
hensiveness and precision nowhere exeelled 
in this country. The school of Moral Pli- 
losophy is comprehensive of more than is 
implied in its simple announcement: 1. 
Rhetoric, Belles-Lettres and Philosophical 
Criticism. 2. Political Economy, Statistics, 
and the Philosophy of Social Relations, or 
‘ Ethics of Society.”” 3. Mental Philosophy, 
Logic inductive and deductive, together with 
Theoretical and Practical Ethics. 

In the Catalogue of the last year, there are 
reported 425 students, somewhat less than 
the present number. Of these, 147 were in 
the school of Ancient Languages; 140 in the 
school of Modern Languages; 159 in Mathe- 
matics, and 99 in Natural Philosophy; 129 
in the school of Moral Philosophy, embracing 
its three classes. The Professional schools 
of Law and Medicine have already been re- 
ferred to. 

Now, taking Sir Wm. Hamilton’s sound 
position, that “‘ knowledge is only valuable 
as it exercises, and by exercise, developes 
and invigorates the mind; so a Univerisity 
in its liberal faculty, should especially prefer 
those objects of study which call forth the 
strongest and most unexclusive energy of 
thought, and so teach them too that this en- 
ergy shall be most fully elicited in the stu- 





dent—”’ taking the fact that in our Univer- 
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sity no student is permitted to enter less than! tyranny of professional dignity which would 
three schools—add to this the fact, which has | | prohibit the eye of the young and inquisitive 
never been questioned, that the course of | school- -boy from looking through a telescope 
instruction is able, the course of study re-|lest he should see the moons of Jupiter, and 
quired thorough, and no student is permitted become enraptured with the mysteries of 
to continue his college relations when these | science before he comes under the regular 
terms cease to be complied with; and critics, | expositions of the lecture room. The facts 
who have soundly abused the University of of nature in her open volume may be read 
Virginia in theory, will require, we think, a/of all. 
large margin to correct their errors whenever| Originally the University was constructed 
they shall visit it and see for themselves its| without a distinct provision for a religious 
actual workings and actual results. teaching. This has been remedied under the 
“The great postulate in education,’—again demand of a public sentiment. The reli- 
says Sir Wm. Hamilton,—* is to induce the gious sentiment is of the elements of our na- 
pupil to enter and persevere in a course of ture. We cannot define man, we cannot le- 
effort good in its results and delectable, but | gislate for him, we cannot provide completely 
primarily and in itself irksome.” In the for the demands of his nature, without ad- 
University of Virginia there are now hun-|mitting this fact, and holding it in truth. 
dreds of young men thus allured from “other | Show us a being without it, and we affirm he 
and positively pleasurable activities” to that|is not a man. He is not even a devil— 
‘‘ intense mental effort which is the condition | something less, although he may not be some- 
of all mental improvement’’—an effort which |thing worse. The religious sentiment, too, 
is with them, too, a “spontaneity.’’ We say. |is one of the strongest of our nature. It de- 
this without subtracting a particle of what|mands recegnizance; and attempt to hide it 
may be predicated universally of man and of as we may, we cannot conceal it. The soul 
students, and without claiming perfection ei- | betrays its consciousness of its higher obliga- 
ther in theory or in fact for the University. | tions. The profane feel it, and this convic- 
And yet we claim, that which Sir Wm. Ham-'tion gives point to their forms of speech. 
ilton theorizes, as here practically demon-|Let death stare them in the face, the dread 
strated. reality, and they turn to praying. Their 
It is not possible, certainly not desirable, to profane mockery takes the sacred form. 
bring the forms of education in the order of| All law is founded in, and takes its form 
subjects toa stereotyped system of arrange- from this religious principle. The Bible is 
ment, and subject the minds of all to a Pro-|the fundamental code, the endorsement of 
crustean limit of length and range. Amore nature. The moral law is the synopsis of the 
desultory method often contributes to facility natural, out of which all judicial principles 
of development and strength of stature. This and all true civilization is developed. All 
is true in mental cultivation as suited to dif-| legislation shows this. Compare our crimi- 
ferent orders of intellect, and to discipline, as nal code with “that law which Moses got,”’ 
applied to different dispositions. Advanced|and this is obvious. Look, with this com- 
studies may also be, to some extent, antici-| parison, into our Statute Book, our Revised 
pated by the student, and a desire created in| Code, and Infidelity hides its “ diminished 
the mind to press on, by a glimpse of the head. ’? One nation of modern notoriety, not 
fields which lie stretched out beyond his| ‘wanting in civilization, has attempted to vote 
present circle of attainment and of labor. God out of his own dominions, and the result 
The beautiful Temple contemplated in its'is a beacon-light full of moral. She stands a 
fair proportion may animate him in the toil, ‘political volcano, pouring its burning lava over 
and dry monotony of daily labor at the foun- ‘one of the fairest portions of our beautiful 
dation. The thought of surmounting its spi- | | earth. France verifies the most that a peo- 
ral stairway and standing at length on its ple, eminently characterized by some of the 
sun-lit dome may cheer biveei on, anil impart highest elements of our nature, can be, 
pleasure if not energy to his most painful struggling i in Atheism. 
labors. We have no sympathy with that} We must have religion in our education, 
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because we cannot separate it from our na- 
ture. We must have it in our schools, col- 
leges, universities. It is a necessity. Our 
relations to God are universal. They create 
obligations which are every where and in all 
the same, unchangeable. 
sectarian enactment. It is the demand of 
nature; and no man, remaining a man, can 
live absolutely without it. The question of 
its form, seasons, development, practice, so- 
cial use, is one of circumstance. If there 
are a few who prefer to avoid its audible ex- 
pression in social concert, they are few, and 
cannot have a conscience which should pro- 
hibit its privileges to the masses. No man 
can object to the Lord’s prayer. We have 
common wants. Indeed, most of our wants 
are common, as our relations to God are the 
same, as common recipients of His bounty. 
Besides, no man adopts of necessity every 
petition in a prayer. That which is uttered 
in general confession applies not necessarily 
to every individual. The petition ‘ forgive 
our sins’’ is of universal application. But if 
we should say ‘Forgive our profaneness, 
our intemperance, our adultery; though 
every man may not have these specific sins 
to repent, yet in society he may join in the 
petition for their pardon to those who are 
guilty, who are of us, who belong to the 
same community, whose welfare we seek, 
and in whose individual reform all are di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned. We must, as 
a religious people, have the forms of prayer. 
We cannot have a public religion without it. 
We cannot honor God suitably without it— 
in the family, in the church, in the legisla- 
tive hall, in our schools and colleges. We 
must acknowledge God on his throne, and 
cultivate the religious principle by our con- 
versation, our acts, in the light of heaven, in 
the midst of our mercies, and especially in 
forming the manners of the young, and in 
the education of the intellect. 

Is there any practical difficulty in this? 
None. Our schools and colleges almost uni- 
versally have public prayers, public religious 
teaching, a department for Moral Philoso- 
phy, which in these days, is religious philos- 
ophy. Our schools, which are sustained by 
the several religious denominations, seem to 
be organized by them only for the conve- 


nience which their associated forms furnish | 


Prayer is not a| 





for united action. Very few, if any of them, 
require even an attendance on a particular 
ministry, much less the adoption of any par- 
ticular creed. They practice the widest tol- 
eration. It is not uncommon for students to 
repair to them for education from all the 
other religious denominations, and the impo- 
sition of constraint in the exercise of their 
religious liberty would be publicly denoun- 
ced. Our State Institutions differ very little 
from this. They have religious forms, reli- 
gious teaching and prayer. Our history, in- 
deed, is not without experiments to construct 
and maintain educational institutions with- 
out prayer, without religion, even with the 
teaching of infidelity. But they have been 
uniform failures. They have either become 
extinct or re-vivified by the incorporation of 
the religious element. Society demanded 
it—public opinion required it—discipline 
could not be maintained without it. There 
will always be a failure where man is at- 
tempted to be educated, elevated, governed 
well, without religion. Butaschool-system, 
which is designed for all, for everybody, 
cannot be organized on sectarian principles. 
Churches, as such, are of this character, and 
to these organizations, religious creeds must 
be confined, and are confined. There are 
colleges in Virginia that have been organized 
by the Episcopalians, by the Presbyterians, 
by the Methodists, by the Baptists, but is 
either of them sectarian? Not at all. They 
repel the imputation—and rightly. 

In this review and analysis of the present 
state of education in Virginia, we have sought 
to avoid the two extremes of indiscriminate 
laudation and hypercriticism, ‘ in naught to 
extenuate or set down aught in malice.” 
Much has been done; yet much remains to 
be done. All praise to those who have pio- 
neered the way, felled the forests, subdued 
the soils ‘ tolerant of culture,’’ and intro- 
duced us to the fields of fruitfulness which 
they have so laboriously and successfully 
cultivated. It is our privilege and our duty 
to congratulate the Legislature and the coun- 
try on our system of Free Schools so fully 
initiated; on our University, the first to be 
organized on this continent and in successful 
operation. This is something. And we are 
not of those who would tear down and abol- 
ish every structure laboriously and painfully 
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built, because it is not perfect or in maturity | tinue her fostering care to the University by 
at itsbirth. More than this, the onward pro-! liberal and increasing appropriations to com- 


gress of these organizations is the admission 
of all who express an intelligent opinion. 
Among the younger institutions of the country 
of the higher grade, the University of Virgin- 
ia, it is believed, by common consent, takes 
precedence of them all, in a high character for 


thorough scholarship and facilities for educa- 
tion. 


Having arrived at this conclusion, and 
taken this point of observation, we are pre- 
pared to criticise its deficiencies. No other 
position can authorise it, or make the advice 
available. 

1. Then, there should be an increase of 
the corps of Teachers. We would limit the 
Professors still to one for each school. Let 
the responsibility rest there, and it will be 
felt: Divide it, and the effective results may 
be diminished. Let adjunct assistants be so 
far furnished to the responsible Professors, 
that they may not be overtaxed and broken 
down with labor. 

2. Let provision be made for a uniform 
and suitable increase of the Library, by an 
annuity appropriated and expended under 
the supervision of a committee co-operating 
with the Professors for that object. 

Great responsibilities rest on the “ Board 
of Visitors,’’ which has been hitherto most 
faithfully performed, especially in the ap- 
pointment of officers; and the character of 
that Board is a guarantee for the future. 
The Legislature have a duty to perform, in 
which the public sentiment plainly express- 
ed, indicates, and will continue to indicate, 
their action. Public opinion requires that it 
should be a University suited to the public 
wants; an educational institution of the first 
class, in advance of our colleges, as they 
are in advance of our academies and high 
schools; and as these are each in advance of 
others from the “ Primary Schools’’ to the 
University itself, and each advancing as those 
in the rear press on. 

With such an outline of education, such 
an organization, and such means of prosecu- 
ting this great public object, Virginia has 
only to be true to herself, and the desired 
‘results will be of easy attainment. Let her 
go on and improve and perfect her ‘“‘ Com- 
mon and Free School’’ system—let her con- 





plete what has been hitherto so auspicidusly 
prosecuted—let all who are entrusted with 
these public interests feel their responsibili- 
ties and act judiciously, and the educational 
interests of the commonwealth will not fall 
behind her other improvements, nor her sons 
be compelled to seek their education abroad. 





THE MORNING VOYAGERS. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


Oh, be silent! cease your dismal warning, 
Mournful voices, calling from the shore! 
See ye not the rosy flush outdawning 
From the Eden gates of golden morning ? 
Hear ye not the mirthful billows pour, 
And the ripples dimpling into laughter, 
And the breezes singing gaily after, 
Glad and free? 
Chide us not, ye sad and warning voices— 
Earth itself in morning mirth rejoices, 
And may not we? 


Tell us not that morning hues are fleeting, 
Tell us not its joys must pass away ! 

Ah, better die with pulses swiftly beating, 

With hope and pleasure, love and gladness meeting, 
Than wait their slow decay ; 

Ah, better weary with the morning’s pleasure, 

Than hoard our strength to toil for earthly treasure 
Beneath the noontide ray : 

We care not for the antumn’s harvest hours, 

So sweet the morning’s breath, the April flow aahyae 
We grasp them while we may. 


Our souls are gushing with their depth of gladness, 
Our hearts are burthened with their weight of love; 
Why seek to cloud our orning hours with sadness— 
Why tell us of the “ melancholy madness” 
The evening hours may prove? 
Say, doth the earth withhold the bursting blossom— 
The flower itself its fragrant breath restrain 7 
Doth not the summer cloud unfold its bosom 
And pour its fulness on the ripening grain? 
Doth not the brook flow onward to the river, 
The river to the sea? 
Do earth or sky withhold their riches ever,— 
And why should we? 


We grasp what joy the present hour may offer, © 
Nor heed the future’s labor and turmoil ; 

Give us a little joy before we suffer, 
Give us a little rest before we toil ! 

Ah, sweet to us the morning’s dewy hours— 
Ah, not to ws its rosy hues are vain ; 

We better love to twine the April flowers 
Than bind the autumn grain. 

Then trouble not our joy, ye warning voices, 
As down we glide unto the restless sea ; 

The sea itself in morving mirth rejoices, 

And may not ae ? 


Richmond, 
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THE RANDOLPH LIBRARY, 


Norrotk, January 1, 1854. 


Dear Sir :—} comply cheerfully with your 
request to give you some notion of the h- 
brary of the late John Randolph, such as it 
was at the period of his death; but, as I am 
compelled to draw mamly upon my memory, 
the account must necessarily be a meagre | 
and unsatisfactory one. A catalogue of the 
library, prepared by an accomplished biblio- 
grapher, would be a psychological curiosity ; | 
but such a record is now impossible ; and the | 
only semblance of a catalogue in existence, 
which is contained in the account of sales 
made by an auctioneer wholly ignorant of 
books, would be more apt to lead the reader | 
astray than aid him in appreciating the value 
of the original collection. 

Few of our public men devoted as much 
time to literature as did Mr. Randolph. 
It was from his books that he derived his 
greatest delight while spending his summers 
in his solitary home on the banks of the 
Staunton. His reading embraced all the 
finest productions of genius in every depart- 
ment of literature ; and the library at Roan- 
oke, in the number and rareness of its books, 
in its richness in the department of history, 
and that of Virginia especially, and in old 
English literature, nearly equalled, as it ought 
to have done, that of Col. Byrd of Westo- 
ver, which is known to us by its catalogue 
preserved in the Franklin Library of Phila- 
delphia, and greatly surpassed the more mod- 
ern one of Ralph Wormley of Rosegill ; and 
deeply do I regret that, like both the collec- 
tions above-named, it has been scattered to 
the winds. Whatever illustrated our own 
history colonial and State, one was sure to 
find on its shelves; and Randolph possessed 
not only the original edition of all our histo- 
rians, and illustrative tracts, and books of 
travels in America which he had met with 
abroad, but that gem among antiquarians, the 
original records of the Virginia Company, in 
manuscript of course, and bound in vellum, 
which was purchased, it is said, by or for 
Col. Byrd the eldest, at the sale of the Earl 
of Southampton, and had been studied and 
marked by Stith and Burk in the compila- 
tion of their respective histories. These two 





volumes were substantially bound in vellum, 
and embrace the period from the settlement 
of the colony to the year 1625. They passed 
through the Blands to Mr. Randolph, I pre- 
sume, as they bore the bookplate of Caw- 
sons. There was Burgoyne’s account of his 
unfortunate campaign, or bis Maid of the 
Oaks, I forget which, by the side of the jour- 
nals of Tarlton and Simcoe; the travels of 
Chastellux in the original, and in the Eng- 
lish translation, the latter annotated by Mr. 
Randolph; and the travels of Capt. Smith, 
not the chivalric founder of the Colony, of 
whose work he had the original edition in 
small folio, but Capt. J. B. D. Smith, an offi- 
cer of the British army, and sometime planter 
on the Roanoke, which Randolph -pronoun- 
ced, with certain qualifications, the most au- 
thentic account of our ancient manners ex- 
tant.* 

He had not only the great historical works 
of the language in all their ample propor- 
tions, but the tracts and essays which the 
contest about Whig and Tory for a century 
had called forth. On this shelf were the 
Craftsman and Dr. Saccheverell; on that 
Cato’s Letters and Dr. King. Though a 
man of the world, Randolph, like Beauclerc, 
had a collection of sermons which would 
have rejoiced the heart of a divine; and, 
like a sturdy scholar, was only willing to 
draw his religion from the master minds of 
the church. Barrow, Stillingfleet, South, 
Sherlock, Jeremy Taylor, Tillotson, were 
there; ‘the judicious Hooker’ alone was 
wanting ; for in those days it was hard to pick 
up’a copy of the Ecclesiastical Polity; and 
beside these, in their best suits, were Blair 
and Doddridge, dissenters though they were. 
Bourdaloue, Pascal, and Bossuet,—I do not 
remember Massillon—represented the elo~ 
quence and piety of the French. 

In his summer house, which was one story, 
and built in the French style, he kept the 
great bulk of his library on shelves; but in 
the smaller house in which he usually slept, 
were two cases of books, one of which in 
particular he would allow no dust to enter, 
nor the light of the sun, save when it was. 
wanted for use. And in this favorite case 
were contained some precious books in ap- - 
propriate but magnificent binding. There 


* See Virginia Historical Register, vol VI, p. 148. 
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was the splendid edition of Gibbon’s Mis- 
cellaneous Writings, published by Lord Shef- 
field, his literary executor, in five volumes, 
adorned with elegant engravings. There too 
were the Characteristics—not the Basker- 
ville edition, which bibliographers covet for 
the beauty of its type and paper, but the edi- 
tion of 1727, with the designs by Gribelin, 
which Shaftesbury, in the intervals of his 
sufferings from a disease which was to con- 
sign him to an early grave in a foreign land, 
amused himself in mventing; and of the 
Characteristics he had two copies. There, 





too, was old Montaigne, in three royal oc-' 
tavos of the English translation—its pages 
here and there showing the touch of his pen-. 
cil—dressed more gaudily than became the | 


venerable Gascon; while in another part of 


the library was a fine edition of the original. | 


Chaucer was there in his antique garb as 


well as in his more modern one; Guicciar-| mer- 
dini in all his large proportions, and Boling- | 


broke, who had pronounced the Italian his- 


other works appertaining to horses, dogs, and 
sports; while on the lowest shelf near the 
floor were the Records of the Virginia Com- 
pany already spoken of, and a folio Homer, 
of great age, bound in vellum. Over the 
fireplace of the room which held his favor- 
ite case, was a half-length of himself, taken 
when he was about twenty-five, a fine paint- 
ing by Stuart, and in strong contrast with 
his latest portrait by Harding. And I ought 
to add there was also suspended from its 
walls a portrait of the gallant Decatur, who, 
after facing unhurt the most imminent dan- 
gers in defence of his couutry, fell in a pri- 
vate feud on the fatal field of Bladensburg, 
and in whose honor Randolph pronounced 


an eulogium in the House of Representa- 


tives brief, indeed, but surpassingly elo- 
quent. 

As you entered the vestibule of the sum- 
house, you beheld on shelves a con- 
nected series of parliamentary debates in 
many volumes, journals of the House of 


torian the rival of Livy. Macchiavelli was | Representatives and of the Senate, and some 


in another case. 


continuation in seven volumes; the Memoirs 


of Col. Hutchinson by his lovely and intel-| 
lectual widow, presenting one of the truest | 


and most touching pictures of the Cromwel- 
lian era; and marked by the pencil of Ran- 
dolph again and again, as if he delighted to 
recur to its pages, and adorned with an ele- 
gant engraving of the Colonel and of the au- 
thor; and “brave Ricraft’s lively portrai- 
tures’ of the generals of the Commonwealth; 
the life of Raleigh by Cayley ; Hume’s Es- 
says, and his celebrated ‘‘ Treatise of Hu- 
man Nature,’’ which the author, writing in 
the placid evening of his life, tells us “ fell 
dead-born from the press.” Randolph had 
studied the Treatise in early life, and on one 
of its blank leaves had written a scrap of 
personal history; and many other capital 
books, all English editions elegantly bound, 
and, in the bibliographer’s phrase, tall copies. 

In the other case were books of a very 
different caste, which came unexpectedly on 
the visitor, who did not know Mr. Randolph’s 
peculiar tastes; for there was the British 
Sporting Magazine, running back year after 
year and filling shelf upon shelf, and the 
British Stud Book in scores of volumes; and 





There were Granger’s Bi-, 
ographical History of England with Noble’s| 


bound volumes of newspapers of an early 
date, one of them containing the two famous 
numbers of Decius attributed to Mr. Ran- 
dolph, and which were designed to explain 
and defend his political course in seceding 
from the ranks of the republican party im 
1806. Turning to the room on the left, you 
came at once into the general collection of 
his books, and began the examination in 
good earnest. In spite of his early disad- 
vantages, Mr. Randolph always cherished a 
love of his Latin, and, to a certain extent, 
his Greek also; and among _his books were 
not only the common Latin and Greek clas- 
sics in fine editions, and the best translations 
of them in prose and verse, but modern Latin 
writers of the greatest genius. Of the Greek 
Testament he had many copies, some of them 
rare from their antiquity, others distinguished 
by the beauty of their typography as well as 
by the purity of their text. Among the mod- 
ern Latin writers were the works of Bu- 
chanan in two folio volumes, containing, of 
course, his celebrated Psalms, and also, if 1 
mistake not, the poems of Johnston, another 
Scotchman of genius, and the rival of Bu- 
chanan in sacred song. » But the gem of his 
modern Latinity was that admirable collec- 





tion of histories, or Republics as they are 
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called, which were published by the Elze- 


men who flourished during the century which 
closed in 1750, or nearly to the end of the 
last century. The fifty volumes of the work 
were there. He had bought them of Van 
Tetroode, when he was in Holland. There 
was Hobbes de Cive, interleaved and cram- 
med with annotations, but evidently by some 
other hand, and the Leviathan, of course. 
He was rich in grammars; the Westminster, 
the Port Royal, the larger Ruddiman, and a 
great many others; and his dictionaries em- 
braced Bailey, Sheridan, Johnson in folio, 
Ainsworth in quarto, Schrevellius, Donne- 
gan, Hedericus, Facceolatti and Forcellini, 
though of the two last J am not certain; but | 
the number was legion, and all in good re- 
pair; and, as there were occasionally dupli- 
eates among them, it is probable he bought 
them for sudden service when absent from 
his books, or with a view of presenting a 
copy to some promising youth, as he was 
wont to do. 

In all that could illustrate the topography 
of Europe and its history, in the shape of 
books, maps, charts, and engravings, his li- 
brary was abundant. In the course of his 
political life he had seen the rise and fall of 
Napoleon ; and, as it was his province to 
study the life of that remarkable man, so he 
had about him all the means of tracing his 
career from his island cradle to his island 
grave. He had the true bibliographic love 
of a fine copy ‘of the best edition, and in 
opening his noble edition of Bayle, in the 
original, you found it to be the edition pro- 
nounced by Brunet, in his Manuel du Li- 
braire, to be the best. And not far from 
Bayle, of which he also had the English 
translation, in five volumes, by Des Maiz- 
eaux, which contains the admirable life of 
the great critic, was Watt’s noble work, the 
Bibliotheca Britannica, yet in boards. He 
was skittish of Northern editions, and in- 
stead of the American reprints of the Edin- 
burg or the Quarterly, he had complete sets 
of the British originals bound in Britain. He 
had a copy of the Anti-Jacobin Review at 
full length and well-bound, and the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine from the commencement to 
a late date, ample enough to fill a case by 
itself. If you did not find Silliman’s Tour 


of special note. 





|through the Canadas, there was father Char- 
virs, and were the text books of the states- | 


levoix ready to your hand. 

He was a lover of the drama, and had 
several copies of Shakspeare, though none 
The magnificent edition by 
Boydell he did not possess, and, as appears 
from one of his letters, did not relish. He 
had copies of the elder and more modern 
dramatists, not uniformly printed and bound 
as they now appear, but of every form, as he 
had been able to pick them up from time to 
time. He had many books of plates, such 
as Wilson and Bonaparte’s volumes, Ho- 
garth, Houbracken, and many others. He 
loved poetry, and was well supplied with all 
the works that bore the stamp of age; for, 
while you saw no modern writers, or very 
few, the great English poets from Elizabeth 
to the early part of George the Third’s reign 
were all there. His copy of Milton was in 
folio, on fine paper and in large type—the 
very book for old age. His Dryden’s Fa- 
bles were also in folio, and:were embellished 
with designs by Lady Beauclerc, whose pen- 
cil Horace Walpole frequently borrowed for 
the adornment of Stawberry Hill. 

He loved eloquence, and, as you passed 
your fingers over the backs of his books, you 
touched the masters of the British Senate— 
Chatham, Wyndham, Burke, Fox, Pitt—in 
all their large proportions, loaded his shelves. 
Books illustrative of the peerage, or of the 
House of Commons, he delighted in and 
closely studied. If you sought the history 
of a coronet, Collins and Debrett were at 
your hand; or were disposed to hunt up a 
commoner, Beatson’s copious index would 
soon satisfy every inquiry. I spoke of his 
maps and books on the topography of Eu- 
rope. I ought to lay some stress on those 
which illustrated England in particular. The 
history of Kent and other counties, with 
maps and engravings of the country seats 
and other remarkable objects, and other 
books of that class, formed a prominent part 
of his collection. It was from this source 
he drew his surprising knowledge of British 
topography. He loved to look behind the 
formal histories of the times into secret me- 
moirs, and he had works of this description 
which tore the veil from king and common, 
and to which no printer dared to put his 
name, or date, ay place of publication. His 
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copy of the private history of the prominent 
men and women of Queen Anne’s time would 
be a rare book in England. He had a large 
collection of medical writers in Greek and 
Latin in folio, and printed over two hundred 
years ago, including Hippocrates. Galen, Fo- 
restu, and others, all fine specimens from 
the press of Venice. 

He sometimes made amusing notes in his 
books. 
erland, for which he thought he paid too 
much, he pasted a piece of paper on which 
were written the place of purchase and the 
price, and underneath the venerable maxim, 
‘* Point d'argent, point de Suisse.’ Ina copy 
of Tom Cribb’s Memorial to Congress, by 
Moore,—whom, by the way, he compliment- 
ed in person on his book,—which seemed to 
be nibbled at one corner, Randolph wrote 
with a pencil: Torn by Bibo when a puppy. 
You at once saw, from the underscored part 
of the sentence, that Bibo would have scorn- 
ed such a deed when full-grown. On the 
fly-leaf of Hume’s Treatise of Human Na- 
ture already alluded to, he has given us a 
spice of autobiography: 


“] was sent to Philadelphia in the year 
1790 to study /aw with the then attorney 
general of the United States (Edmund Ran- 
dolph.) This book was the first he put into 
my hands, telling me that he had planned a 
system of study for me, and wished me to 
go through a course of metaphysical read- 
ing. After I returned the book, he gave me 
Shakspeare to read, then Beattie on Truth, 
after that Kames’ Elements of Criticism, 
and fifthly, Gillies’ History of Greece. What 
an admirable system of study? What a 
complete course of Metaphysics >—Risum 
teneatis ? 


J. R. jr. June 30, 179 five.” 


He was in his twenty-third year when he 
wrote the paragraph above quoted. The 
hand-writing is excellent, but not as artistic 
or as beautiful as it became afterwards. 

Most of his books were purchased abroad 
since the conflagrafion at Bizarre, which con- 
sumed nearly all he then had, on his differ- 
ent trips to Europe, and all of them within 
the last twenty years of his life. 1 do not 
say that his library was a complete one, if 
such a thing is possible, nor that it was all 
that a library might well be. In the depart- 





In his copy of the Guide to Switz-| 


ment of science it was almost whully defi- 
cient, and in literature there were many omi- 
nous omissions, which, by the way, nobody 
saw more clearly than did Mr. Randolph 


himself; and it ought to be said that on his 


last visit to England he purchased a number 
of books, which, if they arrived at Roanoke 
before his death, were not taken from the 
boxes and placed on the shelves. What I | 
affirm is. that it was the most respectable 
collection of pure literature made by any 
one of our eminent statesmen in Virginia 
since the Revolution; and was especially 
valuable as ‘indicating his taste and love of 
research ; for it must be borne in mind that 
the books purchased by him were selected in 
the different cities of Europe out of thou- 
sands that were before him, and many of 
them in such shabby attire as to show that 
‘their only value lay in their intrinsic worth. 
And it must be kept in mind that I have 
mentioned but a few out of hundreds, and 
mainly with a view of showing the class and 
caste of his books. It is a subject of regret 
that no catalogue of his books by a compe- 
tent hand exists, or is now practicable ; and 
still more is it to be deplored that a collec- 
tion, the most characteristic of all his pos- 
sessions, was not deposited ig some public 
institution, and preserved entire, as a stri- 
king and appropriate memorial of his taste 
and genius. 


I am, very truly, yours, 


Houeu B. Gricssy. 
John R. Thompson, Esq., Richmond. 





HANS ANDERSEN. 


The quaintest, oddest, brightest pen, that e’er 
Shaped wondrous tales for children—and men too: 
Hans Andersen, the poet good and true 

Has won a fame that, sure, should be most dear 

To the man’s heart !—Let those who will, deride 
Ambition such as his, to fashion tales 
For children—young ones—such as with full sails 

Set forward, laughing at the ocean wide— 

And tender, hopeful of the bright ‘To Come! 

To me it seems not vain! The memory 
Of those bright-tinted tales will ever be 
A link that binds them to their childhood’s home, 
And “ Gerda”—*“ Kay”—the “Little Match Girl” seem 





Like angels seen long since in some bright, happy dream, 
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THE MILL QUESTION. 


The assertion of many millers, in many 
parts of the country, seems to have verified 


the statement, that a mill runs more rapidly | 
by night, (under certain circumstances,) than) 


it does by day. Assuming this to be a fact 
duly authenticated, two correspondents of 
the Messenger—“ L.”’ in the December num- 
ber, and “R. D. W.” in the January num- 
ber—hive undertaken to trace out its true 
cause. ‘L.’’ lays down the theory, “that 
the atmosphere is lighter by night than by 
day, and that consequently the diminished 
pressure upon the water allows it to rise 
higher and to run more readily,’’—p. 727. 
He then goes on to adduce various pheno- 
mena to establish this theory, but all of which, 
without exception, even the increased velo- 
city of the mill, may be accounted for much 
more satisfactorily upon different grounds. 
“R. D. W.” has given the true cause of 
several of these phenomena, and shown 
clearly that they cannot rest upon ‘ L's” 
theory. But when “R. D. W.” comes to 
the main question—about the mill, he seems 
to me to miss the mark a little more widely, 
if possible, than even “ L.”’ himself. 

Let us have the gist of his argument in 
-his own language : “ The momentum, or mo- 
tive force of a column of water—ceteris 
paribus—depends upon its height, and the 
force, and consequently the rapidity, with 
which the mill-stone is turned, will depend 
upon the height of the column of water rep- 
resented by the depth of the pond. But 
*L.” in making his calculations upon this 
subject, has so rarified the air, that he has 
neglected to take into his account almos- 
pheric, as well as hydraulic pressure, and 
thus he has destroyed the ceteris paribus. 

“To illustrate. A column of mercury 28 
inches in height will counterbalance a col- 
umn of water 32 feet; (it is not intended to 
be exact in these figures,) but remove a part 
of the atmospheric pressure by means of an 
air-pump, from the tube containing the mer- 
cury, while the one with the water is left 
open, and at once the mercury begins to as- 
cend and the water to descend, just in pro- 
portion to the air removed, so that if you 
wish, under the diminished atmospheric pres- 








sure, to counterbalance 32 feet of water, you 
must add an additional quantity of mercury, 
it may be to 35 or 40 inches, according to 
the amount of air removed. It is evident 
here that the motive force of 40 inches of 
mercury, under diminished atmospheric pres- 
sure, is no more than 28 inches in the first in- 
stance. 

“Thus we find that the downward pres- 
sure of acolumn of any fluid at the surface 
of the earth, depends upon the atmospheric 
pressure as well as the height of the column. 
Thus it is that a column of water 10 feet 
high, under ordinary atmospheric pressure, 
will give you 20 revolutions of a stone in a 
minute, while a column of 11 feet with a 
diminished atmospheric pressure—to which 
this rise is due—will only give you the same 
number.’’—p. 12. 

Now let him make the application: ‘ Du- 
ring the night the air becoming cooler, and, 
of course, according to all physical laws of 
which I have any knowledge, more dense, 
possesses greater relative specific gravity, 
and hence greater downward pressure. This 
proposition is so plain, that it needs only to 
be stated to be received, and I forbear to 
enter into any extraneous proofs. The so- 
lution, then, which I offer is this—the water 
remaining at the same level, is pressed upon 
by a column of more dense atmosphere-du- 
ring the night, and hence a greater power is 
given to it, and hence, also, the mill will 
grind more corn, during the same number of 
hours, at night than day.’’—p. 13. 

This last paragraph is the syllogistic sum- 
ming up of the whole argument; but I feel 
strongly tempted to characterize it in the au- 
thor’s own language—“‘ it can be regarded as 
nothing more than a heterogeneous mixture 
of a /ittle truth with much error, and throws 
no light at all upon the question proposed ; 
and I must say, to my mind, the difficulty in 
regard to the mill is yet unsolved.” 

Let us see wherein the error of “R. D. 
W.” lies. He says, ‘‘ the momentum or mo- 
tive force of a column of water—ceteris pa- 
ribus—depends upon its height.”” This we 
admit. But when he states that the atmos- 
pheric pressure is to be added to the hydrau- 
lic pressure, to get the full momentum or 
motive force, we say that he is mistaken, 
and think we can show it very plainly. 
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In applying water to an under-shot wheel, 
it is necessary to have sufficient “head,” 
(as the millers call it,) to give the required 
velocity to the jet of water as it issues from 


the aperture and strikes upon the “ floats”’ or 


paddles of the wheel. This velocity is the 
same that would be produced by a uniform 
column of water, having a base equal in form 
and area to the aperture from which the wa- 
ter flows, and having a constant height equal 
to the depth of the head-water. If the pres- 
sure of this column be increased, the veloc- 
ity of the issuing water will also be increas- 
ed, and the mili consequently run faster. 
Now, that the pressure of the column would 
be increased by increasing its height, every 
one must admit; but to say that the atmos- 
pheric pressure on its upper surface will in- 
crease the force with which the water is 
ejected at its base, (the aperture,) contra- 
dicts a well established principle in the me- 
chanical action of fluids; viz: ‘The char- 
acteristic property of fluids is that they trans- 
mit a pressure applied to them equally in all 
directions.” —(Boucharlat.) The column of 
water has its lower, as well as its upper base, 
exposed to atmospheric pressure. At the 
moment the aperture is opened, the water 
meets with a resistance about equal to the at- 
mospheric pressure from above. The instant 
it is closed, the displaced air rushes in and 
reoccupies the space from which it had been 
forced by the issuing stream. This shows 
that the pressure is constant towards the 
lower base of the column, even while the 
stream is running. This pressure is trans- 
mitted backward along the jet to the base of 
the column. In fact, the resistance from at- 
mospheric pressure, encountered by the wa- 
ter issuing from the lower base of the col- 
umn, is a little greater than the pressure ex- 
erted on the upper base, owing to the fact 
that the two counterbalancing columns of air, 
terminating above and below the column of 
water, differ in length by the depth of the wa- 
ter. If this atmospheric resistance from be- 
low could be removed entirely, or in part, 
while the pressure from above continues to 
exert its full force of 15 pounds on the square 
inch, ther the illustration given by “R. D. 
W.” would be applicable ; but in making his 
calculations, he has entirely overlooked this 
resistance. 


If now the density of the atmosphere be 
increased, as it is at night by the diminution 
of temperature, its pressure will also be in- 
creased; but this increase of pressure will 
increase the resistance encountered by the 
flowing water at the bottom of the column, 
as well as the force exerted on its upper sur- 
face; and the difference between these for- 
ces, as above shown, will also be increased. 
The only conclusion, then, to which we can 
come, so far as the under-shot. wheel is con- 
cerned, is that a given column of water will 
have its motive power slightly diminished, 
rather than increased, by increasing the den- 
sity of the atmosphere. 

We can also show that the increased den- 
sity of the atmosphere is unfavorable to the 
action of the ‘‘over-shot’” wheel. The ac- 
tion of this wheel depends upon the gravi- 
tating force of the water filling the ‘ buck- 
ets’ on one side, while those on the other 
side are empty. If the same measure of 
some heavier fluid were substituted for wa- 
ter, the force exerted upon the wheel would 
evidently be increased, and the velocity of the 
millaccelerated. But if a fluid lighter than wa- 
ter, (say alcohol,) were employed, the motive 
force, and consequently the velocity of the 
wheel, would be diminished. If, instead of sub- 
stituting another fluid, we by any means make 
a change in the gravitating force of the wa- 
ter, a corresponding change of velocity in 
the mill-wheel will follow, just as certainly 
as if a heavier or lighter fluid were employ- 
ed. The weight of water, or any other body, 
immersed in the atmosphere, will be diminished 
in proportion as the atmospheric density is in- 
creased. 'To make this evident, we have only 
to turn our attention for a little while to the 
subject of specific gravity. 

“Let P represent the weight of a body 
M: if this body be immersed in a fluid, the 
buoyant effort exerted by the fluid will tend 
to support the body, and the force P’ neces- 
sary to sustain it will be less than P, that re- 
quired previous to the immersion, by a quan- 
tity equal to the weight of the fluid displa- 
ced.” —(Boucharlat, Mech. p. 379.) Take as 
an example a block, (a cubic foot) of marble, 


immerse it in water and it will lose about 624 
pounds of its weight. 
cubic foot of water, and ‘‘ the buoyant ef- 


It has displaced a 
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same force in sustaining the block of marble, 
which it previously exerted in sustaining the 
cubic foot of water displaced. If the den- 
sity of the water be increased, as may be 
done by dissolving salt in it, more than 62} 
pounds of the block will be sustained, be- 
cause the fluid displaced now weighs more 
than that amount. If, on the other hand, 
the density be diminished, as by mixing it 
with alcohol, the reverse will follow. Take 
any other fluid and it will act in the same 
* ‘way, just in proportion to its density. Let 
atmospheric air be that fluid. The ‘ buoy- 
ant effort” of the air exerted in sustaining 
any body immersed in it will be equal to 
the weight of the volume of air displaced by 
that body. The air displaced by the block 
in question weighs about 530 grains, conse- 
quently the block weighs that number of 
grains less in atmospheric air than it would 
weigh in vacuo. If the immersed body be 
less dense than the atmosphere, as a bal- 
loon filled with rarefied air or hydrogen, the’ 
‘‘ buoyant effort’’ of the surrounding air will 
cause it to rise and float, as an egg rises and 


locity. A mill acted upon by a given quan- 
tity of water, would do more service in a 
vacuum than in any other situation, (provi- 
ded the miller could live without breathing, ) 
as is evident from all the considerations pre- 
sented above. 


‘“* Why then does a mill run faster by night 
than by day?’ There is a very important 
question to be first answered. Is it true that 
it does under all circumstances? I think 
not. If water is abundant, and the mill does 
not run fast enough by day, it is plainly the 
miller’s fault. He has only to increase the 
aperture and let out a stronger stream. Hence 
it can be only when water is scarce, that the 
night is more favorable to the miller than the 
day. This generally occurs when the stream 
is smal] and the weather dry. 


Admitting it to be true, that under such 
circumstances the mill runs faster by night 
than by day, how is it to be accounted for ? 
If a machine is kept in action by any motive 
power whatever, supposing the resistance to 
continue uniform, the velocity cannot be in- 





floats in a strong solution of salt. 

The same principles are applicable to all’ 
bodies of all forms, (solid, liquid, or gas,) | 
when made to displace the fluid into which} 
they are immersed. Water, then, surround- 
ed by an atmosphere of common air, weighs 
less than it would in an atmosphere of some 
lighter gas; still less than it would in vacuo. 


Instead of a lighter gas, suppose we rarefy | 


the air, a similar result must follow. Hence 
a given quantity of water will exert a greater 
gravitating force upon a mill-wheel, and 
cause it to run faster in a rare than in a dense 
atmosphere. 

Again, the machinery of the mill wi// not 
move so freely in a dense, as it will in a rare 
almosphere. This is almost self-evident. If 
not, a very simple illustration will make it 
obvious. Every one knows that a wheel 
will not turn as freely in water as it does in 
air. Why not? Simply because the water 
is more dense and does not yield so readily 
as theair. Increase the density of the air, 


it will not yield so readily, and will conse- 
quently present a greater impediment to the 
motion of machinery. Then a dense atmos- 
phere is unfavorable to the running of a mill, 
and will retard rather than increase its ve- 


creased without an increase of this motive 
power. When water becomes the motive 
power, its force can be increased only by 
increasing the velocity, the weight, or the 
quantity. I have shown that with a given 
supply of water, the dense condition of the 
atmosphere at night would diminish rather 
than increase both velocity and weight. 
There remains, then, but one way of in- 
creasing the motive power—that is by in- 
creasing the quantity of water. Are there 
any reasons why we might expect this in- 
crease to occur at night? If a stream, af- 
fording a limited supply of water, has run ten 
or twelve miles under a burning summer's 
| sun, between parched banks and over-heated 
rocks, we know that many hundreds of gal- 
lons must be evaporated before it reaches the 
wheel upon which it is to act; but when the 
sun goes down and ‘‘dewy eve’’ comes on, 
this evaporation is checked, and these many 
hundreds of gallons, instead of being diffused 
through the atmosphere, flow down, increas- 
ing the quantity, and consequently the mo- 
mentum of the stream. On the approach of 
rain, too, when the atmosphere is already 
saturated with moisture, evaporation goes on 
but slowly, taking away less of the scanty 
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supply of water, and leavinga stronger stream 
to act upon the mill. 

Whether the above explanation may prove 
satisfactory to others or not, it seems to me, 


i** scholars” men apt to commit such a blun- 
| ants) have often been guilty of the like error. 


When Apollodorus points out the disciples 


of Plato to his pupil Anacharsis, he takes a 


at least, more philosophical than either the, manifest pleasure in dwelling at some length 


theory of ‘‘L.,”’ or that of “ R. D. W.” If, upon the defects and merits of the most con- 


‘‘ L.’s’”’ explanation were not based upon a 
false hypothesis—viz: that the atmosphere 
is more rare by night than by day—an hy- 
pothesis which he failed toestablish—it would 
be more plausible than that of his opponent. 

All the positions above taken, with res- 
pect to the pressure and resistance of fluids, 
might be confirmed by mathematical demon- 
strations, and the discussions be thus render- 
ed more rigidly scientific. But, as mathe- 
matical formule are apt to deter the general 
reader of a popular periodical, the popular 
form of discussion here adopted, seemed 
preferable under the circumstances. 

Some of the positions of “ L.’’ would be 
noticed, if it were not necessary to take a 
sciolist back to first principles. This would 
require more time and space than we can 
afford at present. J... L..C, 

Washington College, Lex., Va., January, 1854. 





LYCURGUS, THE ATHENIAN PATRIOT, 


It is sometimes a great hindrance to ever- 
lasting fame, to bear a name already celebra- 
ted by the talents, virtues, or exploits of 
another. The present instance is striking. 
Here stands a man who rendered the most 
eminent services to his country; was ac- 
counted the rival of Demosthenes and the 
superior of Phocion; an enlightened citizen 
to whom we probably owe the preservation 
of the (idipus Tyrannus and of the Phenice ; 
the only true financier antiquity could boast 
of; and because another man of the same 
name did, five centuries before, gather a palm 
of immortality which neither time nor re- 
peated censures can wither, we must behold 
his own fame absorbed by his namesake ! 

Nor is it only the vulgar that mistake 
Lycurgus, the thenian Orator, for Lycur- 
gus, the Spartan Lawgiver—Corradus, Lin- 
denbroek, and several other eminent schol- 
ars, (if we may be allowed to designate as 








spicuous. ‘That meagre and lank young 
man,’’ says he, ‘‘ who lisps and whose eyes 
are so full of fire, is called Aristotle; that 
other young student, who now and then 
shrugs up his shoulders, is named Demos- 
thenes. Near him, looking so florid and 
healthy, is Mschines ; the name of the fourth 
is Lycurgus, and he belongs to one of the 
most ancient families of the Republic,’’—as 
if a long line of ancestors were really his 
only claim to Anacharsis’ notice. True, he 
could boast of his pedigree. With a little 
stretch of imagination and a vast deal of ob- 
solete erudition, we might, perhaps, trace 
the origin of his house as far back as Nep- 
tune. This, however, was the reigning pride 
at the time. The scholar is well aware that 
Miltiades and Alcibiades derived themselves 
from Ajax, and Andocides from Hermes. 

That he was grandson or son of Lyco- 
phron, and also grandson to another Lycur- 
gus, whom the Thirty Tyrants put to death, 
seems to be generally admitted. As for the 
exact dateof his birth, itis not known. Be- 
tween Taylor and Clinton, we are, of course, 
unable to decide; but we will not fall very 
far short of the truth in supposing that Ly- 
curgus was born in the XCIII Olympiad, 
about 480 years B. C. 

He first studied philosophy under Plato, 
but afterwards betook himself to oratory 
under Isocrates. Who could hope in that 
age to rule the masses, and attain to emi- 
nence, without having first mastered the ora- 
torical art? Peisistratus, Miltiades, Cimon 
and Aristeides governed Athens by the power 
of their eloquence. ‘‘Strike, but listen!” 
exclaimed Themistocles. 

He soon distinguished himself in the man- 
agement of public affairs, and when yet a 
young man, the people chose him Chief of 
the Police and Treasurer of the Revenue. 
He exercised these functions, during twelve 
or fifteen years, with a skill, integrity and 
prudence, which gained him the applause of 
his country. Such a long continuance in 
office was a violation of the law, but turned 
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out to the advantage of the Athenians. Plu- 
tarch bears witness that he augmented the 
impost of the State from sixty to twelve hun- 
dred talents; and ‘in collecting money for 
the treasury,” says Pausanias, ‘he surpassed 
Pericles by six thousand five hundred tal- 
ewts.’’* 

We entertain a great respect for the ve- 
racity and critical judgment of this very 
learned, but too concise traveller, still it 
strikes us that he might have chosen a better 
comparison. Pericles was an honest man, 
but also an inveterate spendthrift. The 
reader of Grecian history recollects no doubt 
the clamor raised against his prodigality by 
the orators of Thucydides’ party, and his 
proud answer to the people when they as- 
serted that he wasted the public treasure in 
erecting costly monuments, and brought the 
revenue to nothing: ‘“ Do you think I have 
expended too much? Then be it charged to 
my account, not yours: only let the new ed- 
ifices be inscribed with my name, not that of 
the people of Athens.’ 

Lycurgus took a lofty pride in his integrity 
and financial abilities. He incessantly chal- 
lenged his adversaries to detect a single error 
in his accounts, and was so confident that an 
irreproachable administration ef the public 
moneys would ultimately be one of his great- 
est claims to the gratitude of Athens, that 
he caused his reckonings to be inscribed on 
a pillar of marble ;—which was discovered, 
some time since, by Fourmont, amidst the 
ruins of a palestra,—perhaps his own. 

By his unceasing diligence, he not only 
completely restored the finances, but also 
found the means to equip troops ; and so aug- 
mented the fleet, that fowr hundred three- 
oared galleys might be led to an engagement. 
He likewise laid up a considerable treasure 
in the citadel, and procured a hundred orna- 
ments ‘“ for the virgins.’ Now, when we 
take into consideration that it was common 
law at Athens that all the surplus should be 
expended on public entertainments, and dis- 
tributed among the people in the shape of 
largesses ; that the Athenians were so fond 
of shows. sacrifices and exhibitions of all 
sorts, that, according to Xenophon,t there 
were more festivals at Athens than in all the 
rest of Greece; and, in the opinion of De- 


* Periegesis. B. l.ch. xxix. t De Rep. Ath. iii. 8. 





mosthenes,* more money was spent on a Pa- 
natheanic solemnity than in any military ex- 
pedition, we must confess that it required no 
small share of merit and influence to apply 
the Theoric fund to more useful purposes. 

Lycurgus erected many public monuments, 
among which were a theatre, an arsenal, 
docks for ships in the Pireus, and a gymna- 
stam called the Lyceum. But why should 
we expatiate upon Lycurgus’ skill and econ- 
omy? These treasures have long been wast- 
ed by his successors—the three-oared gal- 
leys no more plough the waves, and his re- 
nowned stadium lies buried amidst the ruins 
of the Acropolis. His enlightened taste for 
the sublime literature of antiquity, the com- 
mendable provision to which we owe, per- 
haps, all the valuable remains of the three 
great tragic poets, alone loudly claim our 
gratitude. 

The descendants of the Athenians, who 
once were so transported into a kind of mar- 
tial phrensy, by the representation of a tra- 
gedy of Aschylus, that they marched under 
this influence, from the theatre to the plains 
of Marathon, were, alas! unworthy of their 
ancestors. The ‘poison which had lurked 
in the Attic honey,”t had at last corrupted 
the democracy of Athens, and palled ever 
after the Archonship of Callias, the literary 
enthusiasm of the people. Lycurgus, urged 
by a proud ambition for his country’s great- 
ness, infused a new vigor into the common- 
wealth ; in spite of Philinus’ opposition, en- 
acted honors to the memory of A.schylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides; adorned a certain 
place of public resort with brazen statues of 
them, and re-establishing the antique custom 
of reciting at the Ienean festivals, the no- 
blest productions of the poets. The dramas 
of Sophocles and Euripides bore the defa- 
cing marks both of man and time; here a 
whole passage was omitted ; there a chorus 
had been mutilated by the actors. Our en- 
lightened patriot ordered that a new trans- 
cript should be made of all their works, and 
an authentic edition deposited in the archives 
of the State. The players were also en- 


*Philip. i. 50. t Plut. Dion. 58. 
¢t A grandson of Aristophanes!—for we suppose this 
Philinus to be the trierarch mentioned by Demosthenes 
in his oration against Midias, where he calls him the son 
of Nicostratus; now it could not well be Nicostratus, the 
Athenian General, since the latter was slain at Mantinea. 
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joined to conform in their representations to|it; if too mild, strengthen its provisions ; 
the restored text. Who can tell whether we | but as long as it is the law, adhere closely to 


are not indebted to these wise measures for it, support it, protect it, enforce it with in- 


the seven plays of the eighty, which the 
“Father of Tragedy’? composed, and the | 


eighteen of Euripides’ hundred and twenty 
dramas ? 

We know that the revised edition was 
borrowed, and kept, by one of the Ptolemies, 
to be copied for the Alexandrian Library ; 
and it will not be thought extravagant to 
suppose that the many scholars who lived at 
the Museum, and the industrious scholiasts, 
who flocked to Alexandria from all parts of 
the civilized world, when “the flourishing 
period of Greek poetry was past,” and re- 
turned home as soon as they became mas- 
ters of some branch of learning, or rich in val- 
uable manuscripts, helped to diffuse through- 
out the East, and even the Southwest of Eu- 
rope, most of these sublime tragedies. The 
reader is well aware that A’scyhlus, Sopho- 
cles and Euripides occupy the first rank 
among the tragic poets of the famous Alex- 
andrian Canon. 

In consequence of the wars which deso- 
lated Attica during so many years, fierce and 
numerous bands of outlaws still heightened 
the*misery of the people by predatory in- 
cursions, from the slopes of Laurium to 
the steeps of Parnes. Lycurgus expelled 
them all by decrees so severe, that it was 
said of him that he dipped his pen in death. 

A remark of Cicero;* and the compari- 
son of Ammianus,t when speaking of the 
emperor Julian, led us to believe that Lycur- 
gus was an inflexible judge, whose severity 
has been handed down as a fit subject for 
proverbial similes. But we are far from 
blaming him. We have diligently examined 
all that we could gather on the point, and not 
a single author, of all those we have con- 
sulted, taxes him with injustice. Moreover, 
his acts were not altogether Draconian when 
he had to deal with Athenian citizens, and 
there is no instance on record of his having 
set himself above the law of the land. He 
thought, as we humbly do, that whenever a 
judicial code is once enacted and sanctioned 
by the lawful powers in the State, it ought 
to be enforced. If it be too severe, change 


* Ad Attic. lib. i. Ep. xiii. 
t Amm, Marcellin, 1. xxii. cap. xix. 


flexibility. 

In the case of Lysicles, however, he is 
thought by some modern historians to have 
acted with the utmost rigor. This we grant; 
but let it not be forgotten that the safety of 
the commonwealth required a solemn exam- 
ple. 


Philip, from the time of his unsuccessful 
attempt to pass the Pile, if not before, was 
bent on the ruin of Athens. Now, behold 
his progress, both in the country and in the 
mercenary affection of the Athenians. 

He proclaims himself the champion of 
Apollo, invades Thessaly for the third time, 
dethrones Lycophron, gives up Olynthus, 
reduces its inhabitants to slavery, and ra- 
zes the walls to the ground. What a terri- 
ble warning! When the two parties are ex- 
hausted by their long and bloody dissensions, 
he lends his assistance to Thebes against her 
rival, enters Locris and forces Phalecus to 
retire before his victorious arms. 

After a whole year of wily inactivity, 
Philip is again in the field, and by force or 
by shift, compels Corinth to ratify the Am- 
phyctionic decree. Demosthenes and our 
Lycurgus, however, succeeded in counter- 
acting his designs against Ambracia, but he 
revenges himselves in Thracia, overwhelms 
the Odryse, interferes in the affairs of Pe- 
lopponesus, and thus causes the fall of Mega- 
lopolis. He secretly foments against Athens 
an insurrection in Eubeea, attacks the Hel- 
lespontic cities, beats Diophites at Cardia, 
seizes Selymbria and besieges Byzantium. 
Here the immortal Phocion again repels 
Philip, son of Amynthas! 

Satisfied with the slaughter of twenty 
thousand Scythians, the ‘‘hero” returns to 
Greece. Aischynes has prepared for him 
another sacred war,—the Locrians of Am- 
phissa, it is said, have profaned the Cyr- 
rhean fields, and Philip is once more entrust- 
ed with the vengeance of the insulted God. 

Now was the time for energetic measures. 
The crafty and corrupting policy of Philip 
had worked its way to the very heart of the 
Areopagus, and the few Athenians who were 
inaccessible to Macedonian bribes, yielded 





to the pangs of cowardly fear. The sub- 
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lime eloquence of Demosthenes at last rekin-! rificed to the fury of the Macedonians, draws 
dled the energy of a degenerate people, and forth from their hearts a last exclamation of 
neither the brilliant sophistry of Demades, admiration, and Philip utters a solemn curse 
nor the unaccountable praises of Isocrates against the calumniators who accused the 
could chill the patriotism which the fall of friendship of these youthful heroes to be 
Elatea raised in the very soul of all the citi- tainted whith inféeuneuis love. 
zens. They became ashamed of their pastin-| Gheroneia, far from abating the courage 
difference and endeavored to palliate by stren-' of the Athenians, rekindled a patriotic en- 
uous efforts, the disgraceful apathy which had thyciasm worthy of a better fate. At the 
brought their country to the very verge of first tidings of the defeat, Hyperides mount- 
ruin. ed the bema, and proposed several energetic 
The trumpeter sounds the alarm, the five measures which were immediately adopted. 
hundred are assembled, and the people flock These measures were illegal, but the Repub- 
to the Pnyx. The eloquent voice of De- jic was ultimately indebted to them for an 
mosthenes is heard: “ Do not tremble,”’ says jonorable peace. ‘Dazzled by the flashes 


he, ‘the Thebans are not acting in concert’ of the Macedonian sword, I was unable to 
with Philip. Let our whole force march to lay my eyes upon the laws.” Such was his 


Eleusis, and Thebes will join Athens in the excuse, and the people disregarded the ac- 
cause of liberty.” These previsions prove eysation of Aristociton 
Db . 


true; but where will they find ®. Pericles or | The Athenians justly attributed their de- 
an Epaminondas? They appoint to lead feat to the inability and rashness of their 
their impatient phalanx to the enemy, Cha- ‘generals. The popular voice, and the sal- 
res, of whom Timotheus says, that instead 'vation of the country loudly called for a so- 








of being a general, he is fitter to carry the 
General’s baggage; Theogenes, a traitor; 
and Lysicles. Who is Lysicles? No one 
can tell, but he is doomed to expiate, by the | 
sacrifice of his own life, the blood of the 
warriors who will fall at Cheroneia. 

. The perfidous orators of Philip repeat an 
old and menacing prophecy from the Sybil- 
line books. They invoke the dreadful ora- 
cles of Apollo’s priestess : 





“ Fell bird of prey, 

Wait thou the plenteous harvest which the sword 

Will give thee on Thermodon.”* 

It is in vain. Neither venal entreaties nor 
bad omens can deter the regenerated Athe- 
nians from attacking with intrepidity the 
mercenary phalanx of the Macedonian King. 
Demosthenes has said that the prophetess 
Philippizes. 

For once she has foretold the truth. The 
relics of the army are in flight; both Athe- 
nians and Thebans lie expiring in bloody 
heaps, and the banks of the ill-fated stream 
resound with the merry jests of the victors. 
Philip and his companions, intoxicated with 
joy and wine, their heads crowned with flow- 
ers, ramble with tottering steps over the bat- 
tle-field, late scene of twice cursed exploits. 
The awful sight of the sacred band, all sac- 





~-* Plut; vit. Demosth. 


lemn punishment. 

Theogenes is a Theban, Chares did not 
venture to return—Lysicles shall die. And 
to show that they are not actuated by a spirit 
of blind vengeance, the people chose for ac- 
cuser, the most virtuous man of the com- 
monwealth. Diodorus has preserved* a short 
passage of Lycurgus’ accusation. ‘‘ You com- 
manded the army, O, Lysicles! and a thou- 
sand citizens were slain, two thousand were 
taken prisoners; a trophy has been erected 
to the eternal dishonor of the Republic, and 
all Greece is enslaved! You led our solders 
when all these calamities befel us ; and still 
you dare to live, and view the light of the 
sun, and mix with us, you, Lysicles! a living 
monument of your country’s shame!”’ 

The guilty commander was dragged to 
execution. The indignation of the people 
was not appeased by the death of Lysicles ; 
and Athens, following the example of some 
of the cities recently subjugated by Philip, 
still resounded, after a lapse of eight years, 
with clamorous censures and sorrowful accu- 
sations. Leocrates, a traitor to his country, 
a cowardly Athenian who had deserted At- 
tica in the hour of danger and fled to Rhodes 
in contempt of his duty and of the laws of 
the land, an impudent wretch, who, after 


* Diod. Sic. lib. xxi. cap, 88. 
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exulting in the grievous news he wesursty A The Spartan austerity of Lycurgus often 
spread abroad, did not blush at returning to everaywed the licentious Athenians. They 
Athens, and boldly resuming the functions | respected him and submitted to his censures 
of a citizen, as if he had bravely followed | with an humbleness heretofore unknown to 
the five hundred to the Pireus,—was the ;|these proud Authocthons. However, it was 
criminal that the just appeals of the people|not every one who silently yielded to his 
designated to the patriotic wrath of Ly-j|cutting remarks. We read in Plutarch, that 
curgus. one day he was saying in the public assem- 
Leocrates was impeached, and the oration | bly many disparaging things of Phocion, and 
which probably sent him to the Orygma,* is among the rest, observed that when, after the 
the only specimen of our patriot’s eloquence destruction of Thebes, Alexander demanded 
which has come down to us entire. ten of the principal Athenian orators, (on 
Lycurgus was wealthy, but his austere and Which list, according to Arian, Lycurgus 
stoical nature, caused him to scorn the re-| himself ranked second ,) Phocion gave it as 
fined comforts which riches confer. He, his opinion that they should be delivered to 
always appeared in public dressed in the, ‘him, ‘It is true,” coolly retorted the stern 
plainest garb and barefoot, except on great. warrior, ‘‘ I have given the people of Athens 
occasions. Indeed he never put on his much good eelead’ but they do not follow it.” 
upper garment unless it was intolerably cold.| His hatred for all the parasites and va- 
‘It is a sharp winter,” used to say the sol- grants who loitered in such numbers in the 
diers of Eretria, ‘‘ Phocion has got his clothes dark corners of the old city of Cecrops, caus- 
on.” ed: him to be surnamed the Isis, ‘‘ because, 
To repress the scandalous display of costly 4s the Ibis destroys serpents, so he drove 
equipages in the Eleusinian festivals, Lycur-| out mischievous citizens and foreigners,”’ 
gus made a law, that any woman using a remarks: H. Valesius; but Moreri seems to 
carriage in the procession from the Clisrsect, ascribe the nickname to the fact that the 
cus to  Wieneis should be fined one thousand Athenians, regarding Lycurgus as a person 
drachme. His own wife was the first to) Who had something divine in him, conse- 
break it, and to avert the scandal of a pros- crated after his death an Ibis to his mem- 
ecution, he bribed the delator with five times |Ory.—as the owl had been consecrated to 
the amount of the fine. As his enemies| Xenophon. We always entertained a very 
were justly reproaching him for it, he an- high idea of our patriot, but we would 
swered “For this time, here is a State Trea- Sooner believe, with Aristophanes, scholiast, 
surer accused of giving, not of taking.’ that they surnamed him after a stork, be- 
The anecdote relating to Xenocrates of | cause ‘he had long legs.” 
Chalcedon has been often quoted. We beg Lycurgus was now upwards of eighty 
leave to repeat it. Lycurgus seeing that | years of age, and apprehensive of approach- 
worthy successor of Plato carried to prison, ing death, caused himself to be carried in a 
because he was unable to pay the stranger’s litter to the Senate and the Temple of the 
tax, (about $2 a year,) grew indignant, and Gods’ Mother, to have his accounts once 
striking the publican with his staff, committed | more scrutinized. Not a single voice was 
him to jail, in the place of the virtuous phi- heard to accuse him, except one Menese- 
losopher. This act was arbitrary, no doubt, ; chemus, whose idle charges were victori- 
though several strangers were exempted ously refuted. Satisfied that he would leave 
from the alien tax, but it was so much in| after him a spotless reputation, he directed 
accordance with the enlightened spirit of|himself to be carried home, and soon after 
Athens, such a high mark of respect and breathed his last. He had the honor of a 
gratitude for a man whose constant efforts public funeral, and was buried near the 
had been directed towards the mental and| Academia on the banks of the Cephissus, in 
moral improvement of his countrymen, that|@ spot consecrated to the worthies, who, by 
it elicited general applause, and the people | their services, their exploits and their vir- 
cheered him with enthusiasm. tues, had w ell merited the ev erlasting grati- 


* The pit int which cri:ninals were thrown. tude of the country. 
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By a strange contradiction they elected to 
fill his place of State Treasurer, the very 
man who had maliciously endeavored to 
throw suspicion over his well-known integ- 
rity. Unable, however, to blacken the fair 
reputation of a deceased patriot, Menese- 
chemus unjustly imprisoned his sons, as being 
responsible for pretended state debts, con- 
tracted by their father. But from the land 
of exile Demosthenes made an appeal to 
the justice of the Athenians, and these young 
men* were presently set at liberty. 

Fifteen years after his death, when De- 
metrius Poliocertes re-established the De- 
mocracy of Athens, Dinarchus was sent into 
exile, and a brazen statue of Lycurgus his 
constant antagonist was erected in the Cera- 
micus. His descendants were afterwards 
honored with an hereditary seat at the table 
of the Prytanes. 

This truly great man, who had cultivated 
oratorical art with the same incredible per- 
severance as Demosthenes; and who was 
so anxious to attain to eminence in this par- 
ticular branch of democratic worthiness that 
he always kept near his rude couch, imple- 
ments to write, so as not to forget the 
thoughts or arguments which started him in 
his sleep, rarely spoke extempore. Yet, his 
sudden bursts of eloquence never failed to 
make a deep impression upon his hearers. 
Plutarch says that he never lost a case. 

His style bears the stamp of a rude ener- 
gy, which the rhetoric of the Isocratic school 
does not fully conceal. After a careful pe- 
rusal of the only one of his fifteen orations 
which has survived the attacks of time, we 
must confess that no Attic orator ever per- 
sonified better the lofty pride of the Athe- 
nians. When not extolling ‘the champions 
of Marathon,’’ he loves to ascend to the 
mythical age, and claims the glory of their 
ancestors to be cowval with the exploits of 
the Gods themselves. He fails not to dwell 
at length upon the reception of the Herac- 
lite, the interment of the Argives in Thebes, 
the battle of the Amazons, &c., as if the 
valor of his countrymen could be ascribed to 


* As itis usually the case, they were unworthy of 
their father; though he was so solicitous to improve 
their minds and morals, that he once offered to pay half 
his fortune to the man who could make them better 
citizens. 








a divine spirit. Before him, his master Iso- 
crates had the same failing. ‘In my opin- 
ion,” said that illustrious rhetorician, in an 
oration* to the composition of which he de- 
voted fifteen years, ‘‘a good man who res- 
pected the virtues of the Athenians brought 
about the war (the Persic) in order that they 
who possessed such distinguished qualities, 
might not pass their lives unhonored and 
unknown,”’ &c. Plato, himself,t considered 
the civic virtues of the Athenians as a gift 
of the gods, and Thucydides, in the speech 
of the Corinthians to Sparta, is far more 
boastful. When we see such mighty phi- 
losophers and historians so prone to extrav- 
agant national pride, we are always willing 
to attribute it more to the times than to the 
vanity of the orators. 

One single oration and a few fragments 
collected by Kiessling, do not afford much 
materials to form a perfect opinion of Ly- 
curgus’ oratorical powers; but, from what 
we know of his character and energy, we 
may easily infer that he scorned the mere- 
tricious artifices of the Greek sophists, and 
that after paying by customary praises a due 
respect to the virtues of the fathers of the 
country, he pursued the exposition of the 
subject with a lucidity, force and grand sim- 
plicity, not often to be found, even among 
the nine other famous orators of the great 
Macedonian contest. This seems to be the 
opinion of Diodorus. Dion. of Halic. how- 
ever, accuses Lycurgus of being deficient in 
elegance ; yet, when we peruse our orator’s 
description of the selfish activity of Leo- 
crates, and by contrast, the noble courage of. 
a young Sicilian who saved his father’s life 
amidst the flames and the waves of burning 
lava, gushing out from the ‘crater of tna, 
when we read the beautiful fragment of the 
lost Erechthea of Euripides, the well select- 
ed passages from the poets that are so often 
quoted in the oration, and above all, the 
exalted elegies of Tyrteeus, which the Lace- 
demonians always recited after the pean 
had been sung in honor of the Gods, we 
cannot but grant that Lycurgus’ soul was 
deeply imbued with a sublime poetry, which 
must heve often smoothed the energetic 
strains of his patriotic eloquence. 


GILBERT. 


* Panegyr. t De Legg. I. 
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THE ONLY SON. 


BY A VIRGINIAN. 


What beautiful pictures meet our eye, as, 
Asmodeus-like, we glance from dwelling to 
dwelling, in this thickly peopled city! From 
some of its dark recesses, breathing of crime 
and infamy, and their invariable attendant, 
sorrow, we turn shuddering away; but there 
are scenes of domestic happiness on which 
we love torest, and we gladly transfer them 
to our canvass. What painter who has a 
soul for his art, would not gaze with delight, 
as we draw the curtain, and present to hin— 
a mother and child! Not overshadowed by 
a prophetic sadness, like those Italian genius 
has created for Italian superstition to wor- 
ship ; images of such surpassing beauty and 
tenderness, that they excite feelings of holy 
trust, and love, and adoration, which belong 
alone to the invisible God, but buoyant with 
health, and animation, and human love. 
Grace and beauty are there, and the light 
tones that ring out from the careless, happy 
heart of woman, mingle with the glad laugh 
of childhood, as that young mother plays 
the part of nurse, and by turns amuses, tea- 
zes, and caresses her lovely boy. 

It is the residence of Mr. Parker, a dis- 
tinguished member of the bar in New York, 
to which we have directed your attention ; 
and the apartment we have unveiled to your 
view is furnished with every object of taste 
and luxury that wealth could procure, or the 
capricious fancy of a priestess of fashion as- 
semble round her. A softened light stole 
through the delicate curtains of rose-colored 
silk, draped with India muslin, upon alabas- 
ter vases filled with the earliest flowers of 
the season, and tinged rare pieces of sculp- 
ture which enriched the room, with a life- 
like glow. Fine engravings, and those great- 
est of all luxuries, new books, lay scattered 
around, and by turns attracted the eye of 
the boy, who was evidently master of all. 
His mother devoted all her energies to the 
task of amusing him, and when wearied 
with the unwonted exertion, she threw her- 
self upon the dark green velvet cushions of 
the ottoman, one scarcely knew whether she 
was lovelier in rest or motion, or whether 
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the child who had been darting like a but- 
terfly about the room the moment before, 
filling it with light and sunshine, was not 
more beautiful as he stood motionless with 
lips apart, and wondering eyes, apparently 
struck, for the first time, with the pale, sad 
form of a Medora, in which the sculptor em- 
bodied the poet’s description, and 


“The white shroud, and each extended tress, 
Long, fair, but spread in utter lifelessness,” 


presented the image of death in the midst of 
gaiety and luxury. Its strange beauty filled 
the child with a kind of awe, and he became 
still. He must have felt the spirit of repose 
which breathed out from the marble, for 
sleep gradually came over him, and as he 
lay near the sculptured form, glowing with 
health and with the bright silken curls of 
infancy clustering around his snowy fore- 
head, one could not have wished to see sleep 
or death more beautifully represented, or 
contrasted with more exquisite effect. 

«« And are you asleep?” asked the mother, 
raising her head after a few minutes’ pause, 
and glancing round for him. ‘“ Well, this is 
a blessed boon, for I was getting heartily 
tired of my office of nurse. Poor Fanny! 
what a life she must lead with him, if one 
day overcomes me so. And she is so pa- 
tient and untiring in her efforts. I really 
will raise her wages; and with a hasty 
yawn, Mrs. Parker arranged her cushions 
comfortably, took up a novel which had arrived 
by the last steamer, and was soon immersed 
in the Jove, and intrigue, and frivolity of 
European bigh-life. 

She was startled by her husband’s voice. 
He had entered unobserved, and looking 
around him, exclaimed, 

‘Why you all appear spell-bound. One 
might suppose he had entered one of those 
enchanted palaces told of in the Arabian 
Nights, where all the inhabitants were turned 
to stone, or cast into a magic sleep. But I 
am glad you are not out this morning, Helen, 
for I want you to take a drive into the coun- 
try with me. My friend Elton has returned, 
and we are asked to dine with him and his 
young English bride at Rose-Mount.” 

“Oh, how I wish I could go,” she said, 
starting up with renewed animation. ‘ What 
a contre-temps! To think that to-day, of all 
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the days in the year, Fanny’s mother should 
be sick, and that I should have undertaken 
to nurse Harry. I’m tired to death of it al- 
ready, and to think of its causing me to miss 
seeing the Eltons! I suppose they’ll go on 
to Boston directly, and I shall miss them al- 
together.” 

‘No: Elton told me he should remain at 
Rose-Mount two or three days, until his 
brother, who is in Philadelphia, can join him : 
so I will make your excuse, and ask them to 
dine with us to-morrow. Shall I?” 

‘Certainly, if you wish it. I’m dying to 
see Mrs. Elton, who, Willis says, is the most 
charming woman in the world, and sings like 
an angel. But what will she think of our 
American manners, when she is asked to 
dine with us without my having called on 
her ?”’ 

“That I can’t say,” replied her husband, 
‘but if she is a reasonable woman, she will 
not fail to see the force of your excuse, I 
think.” 

** Well—go on, then, and say every thing 
pretty, that the occasion requires, for me, 
and give my love to Frank Elton, and don’t 
be too much captivated by his charming wife 
to come home early and tell me all about it, 
and I’ll keep Harry awake and in a humor 
for you, if I can. Isn’t he beautiful?” said 
she, leading her husband to the spot where 
he lay, and bending over his sleeping form. 

‘¢ Beautiful, indeed,’’ echoed the fond fa- 
ther, ‘“‘and I don’t think you are so very 
much to be pitied after all, for having to take 
care of him for a whole day. You may pity 
me for being obliged to leave youboth, when 
I have so little time to spend with you.” 

He embraced her tenderly, and, half re- 
luctant, left the room to fulfil the engage- 
ment he had made that morning, and meet 
an old college friend, who had been several 
years in Europe, and brought home, among 
other foreign acquisitions, a wife of great 
personal attractions and most amiable man- 
ners. 

Mrs. Parker resumed her novel, and her 
disappointment was soon forgotten as she 
followed the heroine through a tissue of sen- 
timental distresses, woven with so much 
skill, that the reader did not observe the 
slight nature of the fabric, or how immoral- 
ities that would have shocked her if they 


had been called by their right names, were 
softened away under a veil of philosophy 
and metaphysics, until she scarcely perceiv- 
ed them. A ring at the door, and voices in 
the entry, again aroused her from her ab- 
straction. 

“You say Mrs. Parker is not at home,” 
said a very lady-like voice to the servant 
who answered the bell. ‘‘I think you are 
mistaken, for I met Mr. Parker a short time 
ago, and he told me she would be at home 
all day. She will see me, I am sure,’’ and 
passing the boy, who still held the handle of 
the door, and still repeated his parrot-like 
phrase, she made her way into the room 
where Mrs. Parker usually sat. 

“Mrs. Allen! ah it is you,’ exclaimed 
Helen, with ready politeness. ‘‘ That stupid 
boy denied me, I suppose, for he can’t be 
taught to draw distinctions. My nurse has 
left me to-day, and as I have the care of our 
boy entirely on my hands, you know I could 
not receive visiters indiscriminately. To 
you I never wish to be denied.” 

‘Thank you; I should be sorry if the 
daughter of my early friend ever found it 
necessary to use disguise with me.” 

“Oh, no, never! and fortunately for us, 
Harry has gone to sleep, and we can chat 
without interruption.” 

“T’m glad of it; for though Harry and I 
are great friends, I do wish to talk with you 
without interruption this morning. I want 
to enlist your aid in a cause I have very 
much at heart—the relief of the poor.”’ 

“The poor! Dear Mrs. Allen, didn’t I 
pay my subscription to your society? I meant 
to do so, and if it was not sufficient I can 
add something more. That is, I will when 
Harry gets his next fee, for he always sets 
me an example of generosity at such times. 
Now, my purse is rather light, like poor Miss 
Maynard’s voice—*‘ no silver and no change’ 
in it. You look displeased—’twas a poor 
pun, I confess, at second hand too; but the 
poor will steal, you know—Scripture says 
so.” 

‘‘ My dear Helen—come, be serious, and 
[ will explain to you that it is not money I 
want, but your time, your influence.” 

‘‘ My time! oh, Mrs. Allen, you must ex- 
cuse me, indeed. I am very sorry for the 
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my way among the dark alleys, and broken 
steps, and tottering houses, where they make 
their abodes. I have no vocation for that 
sort of thing. Why the small-pox, or mea- 
sles, might meet me at every turn, and I 
might bring it home in my elothes, and Harry 
might take it. What would Mr. Parker say 
if I were to dream of such a thing?” 

“TI do not think Mr. Parker would object, 
Helen, to your being a visiter of the poor, if 
you thought it your duty to be one. But of 
course I would have you consult him. I 
would not have a wife act in opposition to 
her husband’s wishes, unless some duty of 
the first importance was involved.” 

‘‘ Oh, I know he would never hear of it. 
He can’t bear for me to go where there is 
sickness now, and I don’t believe I have 
nerves forit myself. There are a ‘ diversity 
of gifts,’ you know, Mrs. Allen; mine shall 
be money; yours, if you choose, time; but 
I can’t promise both. You are endowed by 
nature with a brave spirit, and you have seen 
so much of the world, that you can under- 
stand those sort of people, and can aid them 
with your judicious advice.” 

‘« My dear, I was once as timid and as in- 
experienced in scenes of distress as your- 
self. I trust you may never be strengthened 
and taught by sorrow, as I have been.” 

A shade of sympathy passed over Helen’s 
face, and her friend went on. 

‘ But your name, my dear—your influence 
would do even more for us than the sacrifice 
of your time. I wish to engage you in this 
noble cause, because I see that you have en- 
ergies which were bestowed for higher pur- 
poses than any you have yet known, and 
I believe I should increase your happiness 
by opening new and inexhaustible sources 
to which you will never be weary of return- 
ing; but I have still, (I will be perfectly 
frank with you,) another motive. I hope it 
is not a questionable one. You are a leader 
of fashion, and if it were known that your 
name were entered on our list, many who 
now take no interest in our proceedings, 
would come to our aid. Those who can in- 
fluence the actions of others as you do, have 
serious responsibilities. I hope you will 
ponder these things deeply and give me an 
answer to-morrow. I do not wish you to de- 
cide until you have talked the matter over 





with Mr. Parker; and I cannot remain lon- 
ger with you, as I have an appointment 
with a friend this morning.” She arose, and 
bidding Helen a kind good morning, with- 
drew. 

Her serious, earnest words, coming from 
one whose unostentatious piety and active 
benevolence, were respected by all, made a 
momentary impression on Mrs. Parker. It 
might have been deepened by subsequent 
reflection, but just then her little boy waked 
and demanded all her attention. He waked 
in a fretful mood, and her invention was 
taxed to soothe and amuse him. It was a 
wearisome task, and after devoting an hour 
or two to his entertainment, she came to the 
conclusion, at which her friends and ac- 
quaintances had long ago arrived, that Harry 
was completely spoilt and exceedingly trou- 
blesome. But then he was only four years 
old, and such a darling that one could not 
wonder at his being a little wilful; and again 
her eye followed his well-knit, active frame, 
as he bounded about the apartment, and 
rested on his beaming countenance with a 
mother’s pride and joy. He was indeed a 
noble little fellow, and the most indifferent 
stranger would have noticed his manly air, 
and the quick and varying expression of his 
eye. One could not, therefore, be surprised 
that parents who had never considered their 
duties seriously, should have treated him as 
the object of so much affection and so many 
hopes is usually treated, with blind indul- 
gence. His mother made him the plaything 
of an hour, and then turned him over to the 
domestics of the house, with the charge that 
he was never to be fretted, and was always 
to be brought to her well-dressed and in a 
good humour. His father set him on his 
knee, after dinner, and amused with his lively 
prattle, encouraged him to play the man, and 
was particularly pleased with the trait of 
firmness which he early developed. An old- 
fashioned disciplinarian would have called it 
obstinacy, and compelled him to submit, but 
Mr. Parker drew nicer distinctions, and would 
have been seriously displeased if his spirit 
had been broken by correction. 

There was little danger of Mrs. Parker 
trying the experiment. Her life was one of 
such gaiety and excitement; visits and shop- 
ping occupied so much of her mornings, and 
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balls and the opera so many of her even-| But when she found that the mere fact of 
ings, and there were so many charming new her choosing a peculiar costume, or wearing 
publications to look over in all the intervals a feather or a flower, was sufficient to make 
of time, that she really could not undertake it the fashion with the members of her own 
to manage Harry. She was an easy tem- exclusive set, and that the fleeting fancy was 
pered woman, whose lot had been cast on the caught up by the outer ranks of society, and 
sunny side of the hill of life, and she made looked upon asa law from which there was 
it a point to avoid all unpleasant sights and no appeal, that she was in reality the mirror 
sounds. If Harry was cross, she sent him in which bronze and fair, short and tall, ar- 
out of hearing; if he was playful and good rayed themselves, the spirit of ambition was 
humored, she caressed him and thought she stirred within her, and she devoted energies, 
could not do less than gratify all the incli-, which were bestowed for nobler ends, to the 
nations of the bright, beautiful being who, ‘task of perplexing, astonishing, and some- 
filled the measure ‘of her own and her hus- times rendering ridiculous, her whole tribe 
band’s happiness, and caused her to be the ‘of imitators. Whatever is allowed to occupy 
envy of half her acquaintance. much of the time, assumes a factitious im- 
“What would Mrs. Van Ness give for such portance, and Mrs. Parker soon began to think 
a boy!” she would exclaim to her husband, a great deal of those trifles to which she had 
as they dined téte-a-téte, and Harry was at first devoted herself in jest. 
brought in and placed upon the table in the| Her husband was a connoisseur in dress, 
midst of grapes and oranges, which he and had a favorite theory that a woman shows 
tossed about like a little Bacchante. ithe character of mind in her choice of orna- 
“ Her six skinny little girls, and half their ments, and Mrs. Parker was enchanted when 
thousands to boot; I doubt not,’’ replied he would comment on her exquisite taste in 
he, filling his glass and giving the fine little a cap, or cloak, or riding-dress, or observe, 
fellow a sip, in token of his perfect satisfac- as he sometimes did, 
tion at being the father of such a boy. | “ Really, Helen, you must have some fairy 
“He is mother’s own darling,” she would gift, which throws a charm around every- 
exclaim, and her affection seeming to rise in thing you wear. Mrs. Conway and Miss 
proportion to the value she saw set on him Bellamy, and Miss Taylor, and all the tribe 
by others, she would smother him with kisses | of fashionable mothers and misses seem to 
and lavish on him the choicest fruits of the | ‘dress very much as you do; but what is 
table, so that his nurse often said, when she clumsy and out of keeping on them, looks 
took him back to her own domains, light and elegant on you. To be sure, your 
“T think Master Harry gets harder to’ |riding-hat is ‘worn. with a difference,’ ” said 
please every time he’s called for at dinner: he, pausing, as he was assisting her on horse- 
and sick too. Goodness knows, it’s hard back, to gaze upon her lovely face and sty- 
enough to follow his whims and fancies now, lish figure. . 
I don’t know what’ll become of me if he gets| It was not strange that one who lived for 
any more troublesome.” And poor Fanny, the world should have been encouraged by 
month after month, resolved to go away, and its flattery to pursue the thoughtless career 
never again offer to nurse an only child; but upon which Mrs. Parker had entered, and if 
when it came to the point, Mrs. Parker ‘was some misgivings crossed her mind in those 
“so good natured,” and had “such a pleas- | moments of serious reflection which occa- 
ant way with her,” that she determined to | sionally come to all, that she was frittering 
try it a little longer. away on trifles, talents and influence, for 
Mrs. Parker was a very fashionable wo-| which she would one day be called to give 
man. Secure in her position in society,'an account, she remembered that no one 
happy in her domestic relations, she would, liked to see her well-dressed and admired as 
not have dreamed of aspiring to the Eittdic- | much as her husband, and it surely was right 
tion of a leader of ton, if it had not been|to do what was pleasing to him. In trifles 
“thrust upon her,” as it were, by circum-|a woman should always try to gratify her 
stances. husband’s taste, she said, and with this casu- 
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istry, she quieted the slight reproaches of| hopes, vet forcing them to acknowledge that 
her conscience, and launched with new zest | his way is the way of wisdom, though not 


into the stream of frivolity. 


One would have thought ‘‘the mental mon- 


always that of ‘‘ pleasantness and peace.” 
Dinner was scarcely over, when Mrs. Par- 


itor, the voice of God in the soul,” having! ker was told that a young woman, who had 
been enlightened by the early reading of the | called while she was engaged at that meal, 
Scriptures, and regular attendance upon the| was waiting for her in her dressing-room. 


public services of religion, could not thus 


‘¢ T think, madam, that she is one of Mrs. 


have been deceived or stilled; but Mrs. Par-| Vanderheusen’s people come on some mes- 
ker read the word of God from habit, and|sage to you,” said Mrs. Parker’s maid, in 
sometimes from a feeling of interest in its,reply to her mistress’s inquiry as to what 
thrilling narratives, or a sense of its high|sort of person she was. 


poetic beauty—never for the sake of the 


« Ah, well! I'll see her immediately,”’ and 


practical lessons which are to be drawn from | Mrs. Parker, making a significant sign to her 


its inspired pages. 


own maid to take her place as Master Harry’s 


The preacher of that Holy Word, whose!) nurse, hoped to escape from the room with- 
ministrations she had always attended, was out his observation. But she did not know 
learned and high in station, but he “ prophe-| how quick the eyes of childhood are, and 
sied smooth things” to his hearers, and| how they seem to know by intuition, and re- 
preferred the light badinage of the social cir-| solve to frustrate any plan that is formed to 


cle, and the smiles of the young and lovely, 


get rid of them by stratagem. He slipped 


to the serious aspect and trembling tear of) down from his chair, flew to his mother, and 
the awakened sinner. At his church fashion | seizing her hand, showed his determination 
held her throne, and wealth rolled its chariot | not to be separated from her. 


wheels to the spot where religion was des- 


** Well, well, come on then,” she said, 


cribed as so lovely, and sin was so gently and a slight shade of vexation gave place to 


reproved. In Mrs. Parker’s eyes religion 


pleasure at seeing how fond Harry was of 


was a fair form that scattered blessings along | her. 


her path, and in whose footsteps all the cour- 


She found one of Mrs. Vanderheusen’s 


tesies of life sprang up spontaneously. She|shop-women, who had come on a secret em- 
would not for worlds have lived in a heathen} bassy from her employer, the most fashiona- 
land, where women were degraded and chil-| ble milliner in the city. She preserved an 
dren were exposed to perish by their unnat-| air of great mystery until the waiting maid 


ural parents, but she forgot that the citizens 


left the room, and then disclosed her er- 


of a Christian country owe a deep debt of} rand. 


self-denial, as well as gratitude, to the Power 
who has cast their lot under the benign in- 


‘‘Mrs. Vanderheusen, madam, bid me 
come at the earliest possible convenience, 


fluences of religion, and that children who) and let you know that the spring assortment is 


are suffered to grow up with all their evil pas- 
sions strengthened by parental indulgence, 
and are then sent forth into the midst of the 


just arrived—not positively opened, madam, 
but you can take a little peep at the beauti- 
ful things just from Paris, if you please, be- 


snares and temptations of the world, without) fore they are opened to every body. Mrs. 
the shield of moral and religious principle to| William Fitzhugh was very anxious to have 


protect them, are as surely ruined by the au- 
thors of their being, as if they had been 
thrown in the path of the famished tiger. 
Anunforeseen, and very remarkable event, 
at this time, changed what seemed to be the 
probable destiny of the principal personages 
in our narrative, and furnished a striking in- 
stance of the way in which Providence some- 
times interposes in the affair of men; baf- 
fling all their plans, disappointing all their 


the first glimpse; but Mrs. Vanderheusen 
considered she was bound in honor to you, 
as you’ve always patronized her; so it is to 
be a profound secret until to morrow, that 
she’s received anything by the last packet, 
to all but you, madam.” 

‘**T am extremely obliged to Mrs. Vander- 
heusen for the attention, and you may tell 
her I will drive around in the course of ap 
| hour.” 
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“Thank you, ma’am. Mrs. V enderheu- iI dares say he would scream until he became 
sen said she would be very much accommo- quite ill, if I were to leave him; and poor 
dated if you could come round this evening, little fellow, with Fanny away, I could hardly 
for she doesn’t think she can keep the secret | feel easy shout him. So put on his Spanish 
rouch longer. Mrs. Fitzhugh’s maid has | cap and plume. and he’ll be mother’s dear, 
been twice to our shop to-day to spy out) good-humoured boy—won’t he ?”’ 
what had come for us, and though we tried| She kissed the tears from his wet cheeks, 
to keep her from suspecting anything, I’m and having gained his point, the tempest of 
sure she had a glimpse of boxes and band- Master Harry’s grief died away in a few 
boxes once, as the back door was apened:| ‘convulsive sobs. 
that will bring her mistress to-morrow.’ The carriage was ordered, and Mrs. Par- 

* Well, I'll come as soon as possible.”’ —_—| ker with her maid and child was driving along 

‘Yes ma’am, and I’ll make haste back, ‘one of the crowded thoroughfares, which led 
and help to arrange the spring bonnets, so in the direction of Mrs. Vanderheusen’s, 
that you can decide which suits your style ‘when she saw her fashionable rival, Mrs. 
best: for of course, ma’am, whatever you | William Fitzhugh, emerge from a shop across 
choose will be the fashion.” the street and pause ere ohe entered her car- 

She courtesied and withdrew, and Harry, | riage to observe the course she was pursuing. 
who had never let go his mother’s hand, look- | She at once decided that she would mystify 
ed up in her face and said, ‘‘ May I go, too, cher on that point, and stopped on some tri- 
mamma?” fling pretext at a jeweller’s in hopes that 

‘“« My dear boy, you must stay with Jane ;| while she was looking over his new mosaics, 
mamma is only going for a little while, and; Mrs. Fitzhugh would disappear from the 
she can’t take you with her. See,” she|scene. But she miscalculated her fair ad- 
said, as she saw his childish features begin | versary’s powers of patient investigation, 
to quiver with grief and disappointment, and soon had the annoyance of seeing her 
you may have all these pretty shells to play|enter the very shop in which she was pass- 
with,” and she took a box of those bright, | ing the time to avoid her. 
diminutive shells which had been got for) With a graceful salutation, for Mrs. Par- 
some fancy-work that was then the fashion, ker was too high-bred ever to seem discon- 
and poured them on the carpet beside him, certed, she recommended the pretty trifles, 
hoping to divert his attention. She rang the _at which she had been looking, to Mrs. Fitz- 
bell for her own maid, intending to aide hugh’s inspection, and knowing that com- 
him to her own care during her absence. mon courtesy would oblige her to attend to 

‘No, I won’t stay with Jane, and I won’t) the assiduous shopman for a few minutes, 
play with shells,’ said he, scattering them, | she took that opportunity to make her escape 
in his paroxysms of anger, to the farthest, from observation. 
corners of the room; “and I wi// go with} The first rapid impulse was to direct her 
you, mamma; you shan’t leave me.”’ coachman to return slowly home, in order 

‘*My dear Harry, why do you doso?’’ that if Mrs. Fitzhugh should have had any 
said she, stooping to soothe and caress him. suspicion of her real destination, it might be 
‘‘How can mamma take you with her to;removed. Her next was to turn down a 
Mrs. Vanderheusen’s ?”’ narrow street, followed by her maid and 

“Tf you'd like to take him, madam, I can) child, in order that she might, by a circui- 
go, and keep him from incommoding you,’’|tous and unusual route, reach the desired 
said Jane, who just then came at her mis- point. To those who may think it strange 
tress’s summons, and was highly delighted) that she should have given herself so much 
at the idea of seeing Mrs. Vanderheusen’s trouble to effect so trivial an object, we can 
stock of spring goods. ‘‘ Master Harry’s al-/only say, that the pursuit of trifles usually 
ways well enough pleased if he can look out| narrows the mind, and that Mrs. Parker's 
in the street and see the horses and carria-| desire to see Mrs. Vanderheusen’s late fash- 
ges.” ions was increased tenfold, since she heard 
‘Well, I suppose he had better go, then.| that it was an object of anxiety also to Mrs. 
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Fitzhugh, and she would have undergone a 
good deal of fatigue rather than have been 
disappointed in a quiet and luxurious con- 
sultation with her favorite artiste on the toi- 
lette of the season. 


i believe,” 


charms of a lap-dog and a handful of con- 
fectionary, she said she must return imme- 
‘diately. 

« But your carriage, madam! It isn’t here, 


said one of the girls, who had 


She threaded her way along the unfamil-' just been to the door to attend a customer. 


iar streets, and after many turns and wind- | 


ings, and many delays caused by her little’ 
boy’s childish wondsr and curiosity, she’ 
reached the shrine of Fashion, where, like’ 
the goddesses of the old mythology, she ut-. 
tered her oracles unseen, and spoke through 


the mouth of Mrs. Vanderheusen laws which 


excited a mysterious sway over the minds of 


the community. The treasures of Parisian was in a distant part of the city. 


art, those chef d’euvres of taste which could | 


; : * ? 
emanate from Mademoiselle Victorine alone, exclaimed. 


were displayed to her discriminating eyes, | 
in the most tempting light) and before she, 
left the shop her allowance for the next quar- 
ter had been transferred to Mrs. Vanderheu- 
sen’s books; and all that was most recherché, 
in the light and elegant apartment of the 


fashionable milliner, was laid aside for Mrs 
Parker. 





To this consummation flattery, as well as 
taste, contributed. 
ing! Who would not think that Mdlle. Vic- 
torine had Mrs. Parker in her view when 
she invented that charming opera hat. I) 
know no one else whose style is adapted for 
it:” or, “ Dear madam, it is cruel of you to! 
say that ‘ soupcon de vert’ shall be the colour | 
of the season. How will poor Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh, with her brunette complexion, recon- 
cile herself to it? But it’s a lovely, delicate 
tint, and suits you exactly.” 

The incense of flattery was pleasant to 
Mrs. Parker, even from her milliner; and 
seated in a luxurious fauteui/, surrounded by 
mirrors and admiring attendants, who dis- 
played before her eyes all the latest and most 
exquisite inventions of the toilette, the even- 
ing slipped away unheeded. When, how- 
ever, the delicate shades of silk she was ex- 
amining ceased to be distinguishable in the 
fading light, she started up in haste, and 
calling her maid from the next room, to which 


“Ah! isn’t that ravish-| 


'vailed, 





she had been banished with Master Harry, 
who seemed to wish to investigate the na-| 
ture of French flowers so closely that it w an 
thought expedient to put him in a sort of | 


honorable imprisonment alleviated by the | late. 


“ Ah, well! we can send for it, if Mrs. 
Parker would like it,”’ suggested the accom- 
modating Mrs. Vanderheusen. “ My boy is 
‘unfortunately out; but, girls, one of you can 
step to Mrs. nf veered s and leave a message.’ 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” said one or two voices, 
but not with cheerful alacrity, for it was 
growing late, and Mrs. Parker’s residence 


“Oh, no—not for the world!” the lady 
“The evening is pleasant, and 
‘I prefer w ren, 5 We shall probably meet 
the carriage.” 

So she departed ; and on getting into the 
open air, found it looked so much earlier 


than it had done in the curtained room she 
had just left, that she did not regret her de- 
-| Cision. 


She walked on, however, as briskly as the 
caprices of her little boy would permit. At 
one moment she heard the maid say to him 
in imploring accents, ‘‘Oh, Master Harry, 
will you please to come along. Yonder are 
prettier horses than these, and I'll show you 
a pony too.”’ But if this inducement pre- 
its effect ceased when he turned the 


‘next corner, and saw an old apple-woman 


behind her stall, which was covered with 
heaps of tempting fruit—the very last of the 
winter’s store. From this it was impossible 
to move him, until one of the coveted apples 
was bought and placed in his hands. 

Such interruptions to their progress oc- 
curred so often, that Mrs. Parker was in ab- 
solute despair, and inwardly vowed that she 
would never take Harry with her in the street 
again, until he had arrived at years of dis- 
cretion. She began to wish that she had 
never heard of Mrs. Vanderheusen’s new 


millinery; then to fear that she would not 
meet the carriage; and finally to remember 
that there was not the slightest probability of 


her doing so, as she had given her coachman 
no intimation of where she was going, when 
she changed her course so suddenly. 

She saw now that it really was growing 
Lamps were gleaming out here and 
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there, and the shops and dwellings near her | 


looked so strange in the uncertain light that 
she began to fear they had lost their way, 
but her maid, who was familiar with the ge- 
ography of the city, re-assured her, and said 
they had but one square to go before they 
would get into the street they lived in. 
“Well, get Harry on as fast as you can,” 
said Mrs. Parker, and, quickening her own 
pace, she would soon have been in the broad 
and well-lighted street of palaces which con- 
tained her own residence, if she had not 
heard the appalling cry of fire, and seen a 
throng of persons pressing towards her from 


the point at which this street intersected her | 


own. She was very nervous, and it was with 


an undefinable feeling of dread that she saw | 


the motley crowd approaching, consisting, as 
it usually does, of ragamuffin boys, brawny 
Irish labourers, and suspicious characters, 
hovering like hawks about the outskirts of 
the body. The jingling of the engines and 
the shouts of the ragged mob confused her, 
and she would have gone back for refuge in- 
to an open door she had just passed, but that 
a horse which was attached to some sort of 
vehicle that was standing before it, frighten- 
ed at the noise, began to rear and plunge vio- 
lently. She shrank as close to the wall as 
possible, and hoped to avoid all immediate 
contact with the strange looking men who 
were hurrying along. Allat once a cry rose 
from the moving mass, and it parted in all 
directions like a heavy sea broken against the 
rocks. She looked wildly around, and saw 
the frightened animal she had before ob- 
served now freed from his harness, and leap- 
ing madly to and fro amidst the crowd, some 
of whom were trying to seize him, while the 
greater part fled in all directions to escape 
his uplifted hoofs. She saw no more; for 
terror overcame her, and she sank senseless 
on the pavement. 

When she came to herself, she was lying 
on a sofa in a strange apartment. Her maid 
was hanging over her, with a face of such 
intense agony that she closed her eyes in- 
voluntarily as soon as she beheld it. A kind, 
plain woman was bathing her forehead with 
camphor; and in reply to Mrs. Parker’s hur- 
ried question, ‘‘ Where is the child?” she 
said soothingly, ‘‘My husband will bring him 
in presently.” ‘Oh, where is Harry,” 








screamed the frantic mother, with all her 
fears awakened by the reply she received to 
her question. ‘He was crushed in that 
crowd. Iknowhe was. Oh, let me see my 
child, living or dead. Jane, tell me, I com- 
mand you, what has become of my child.” 

‘I don’t know, ma’am. They ran over 
us; and‘when I got up, I could’nt find him. 
That’s Heaven’s truth, ma’am. I could not 
help it,”’ sobbed the agonized girl. 

One shriek followed another, on hearing 
this, until Mrs. Parker fell a second time into 
a state of insensibility. Before she had re- 
covered from it, her husband, who had been 
sent for directly the accident happened, ar- 
rived; and shortly afterward, Mr. Brown, 
the worthy man into whose house Mrs. Par- 
ker had been carried during her swoon, came 
in from his unsuccessful search. A few 
words explained it all to Mr. Parker; and, 
asking them to send instantly for his physi- 
cian, and begging Jane to watch by her mis- 
tress until he came, he rushed out of the 
house. Mr. Brown followed him, and saw 
that he went to the spot where the animal 
had broken loose, and where he was told the 
confusion had been greatest. The street was 
now well lighted, and comparatively empty. 
He saw that Mr. Parker bent down to the 
flag-stones, and narrowly inspected every foot 
of the pavement, and suspecting his object 
he offered to assist him. 

‘Thank you, sir. I have looked hastily 
over the greater part of the street, and can 
see no trace of blood. My boy cannot have 
been trampled, but we will look again.” 

The search was soon ended, to the perfect 
conviction of both the gentlemen, that what- 
ever fate had befallen the boy, he had not 
been crushed either under the feet of the 
crowd or those of the frightened horse. 

‘Perhaps he has wandered away,’’ ex- 
claimed the father, ‘‘and we may yet over- 
take him before any injury happens ;’’ and 
he rushed with the speed of lightning along 
the street, calling on Harry’s name, and poor 
Mr. Brown panting after him in vain. When, 
however, Mr. Parker turned to explore the 
opposite direction, Mr. Brown seized him by 
the arm, and said, ‘‘ My dear sir: you dono 
good by this. I will tell you a better plan. 
I will go to the police, and employ trusty 
persons to search every ward in the city, and 
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let us know the result by midnight. He 
can’t come to any harm, I think. In the 
meantime go to your wife, and try to comfort 
her. I will do all that you could do your- 
self for his recovery, and will employ the 
most efficient aid, I assure you.”’ 

‘God bless you, sir,’’ said the grateful fa- 
ther, ‘“‘and remember I am rich. Don’t 
spare money. All that I have, I would give 
to know that he is safe.”’ 

‘Then I will offer liberal rewards. They’ll 
procure you good service.”’ 

Mr. Parker followed the counsel of his ju- 
dicious adviser, and sought his wife, whose 
anxiety he tried by every means in his pow- 
er to allay. His own hopes were high, and 
his cheerful tone by degrees raised her spi- 
rits. After an hour or two of anxious watch- 
ing and starting at every sound, Mrs. Par- 


ker, who seemed to seek relief in change of 


place, begged her husband to let her go 
home. ‘TI shall feel easier there,’’ she said, 
‘for if Harry can find the way, I know he 
will try to get home, and he might go there 
to-night and not get in.” 

This idea once admitted into her mind, 
threw her into such a fever of anxiety that 
Mrs. Brown, who had that quickness of per- 
ception which is born of good sense and a 
benevolent heart, no longer opposed her go- 
ing. Her want of previous acquaintance, 
and consciousness of inferior station, pre- 
vented her at first from offering farther aid; 
but as they took leave of her with words ex- 
pressive of their grateful sense of their kind- 
ness, the ice of conventional reserve thawed 


doubled if they were successful, and station 
them at certain points equi-distant from the 
spot where the accident occurred, yet far 
enough to render it impossible that the child 
should have got beyond their range of obser- 
vation. They were to come slowly on, ex- 
amining both sides of the street, and all the 
nooks and alleys where he might possibly 
have screened himself from view, until they 
met at the point from which these different 
ways diverged. 

They met before midnight without having 
seen a trace of the child. Then Mr. Parker 
suggested that he might have been seen wan- 


dering about, and might have been taken up 


by some carriage or omnibus going to a dis- 
tant part of the city. There was plausibility 
in this idea, and Mr. Brown sent expresses 
to every place where he could hope to have 
any light thrown upon the child’s fate, but 
morning dawned, and all was rayless gloom 
in Mr. Parker’s household. The most judi- 
cious and persevering efforts were continued 
‘for many successive days, but the event re- 
mained wrapt in the deepest mystery. The 
suspense which tortured the minds of the 
parents may be more easily conceived than 
described. They could not rest in the con- 
newen that he was dead, for nothing had 
ever transpired to warrant the conclusion. 
No trace of blood, no fragment of his gay 
childish dress, no infant form upon the wa- 
ters, that bear away so much crime and filth 
upon their bosom when they sweep by a great 
city, was ever seen to give a colour of prob- 
ability to the idea that he had met with an 


at once, and taking Mrs. Parker’s hand in a 
sympathizing manner she said, ‘‘ God bless 
you, madam, and restore your child; but if 
I can be of any service to you, call upon me 
as if you had known me all your life.’ 
Before the next morning, Mrs. Parker re- 
- quired the sympathy and aid of all her 
friends. The hour of midnight struck a 
knell into her heart; and even Mr. Parker 


accidental death. And who could murder a 
child of four years old? That was impossi- 
ble. But dark tales of foreign crime, of 
butchering young children for the sake of a 
paltry sum derived from the sale of their bo- 
dies to the surgeons, rose to the remembrance 
of some who were interested in Harry Par- 
ker’s fate. The suspicion was never breath- 













began to give way to despondency, when it 
passed without his having received any fa- 
vourable intelligence. Mr. Brown had re- 
ported from time to time the progress of the 
search. His first act had been to establish a 
cordon of steady observant men, picked out 
by himself for the purpose, and stimulated 
by the prospect of a reward which should be 
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ed to his parents, but some fearful thought of 
the kind may have deepened the gloom on 
his father’s brow, and served to crush his be- 
reaved mother. No other child was sent by 
heaven to fill the void in her heart, and for 
years after this sad event, the once gay and 
fashionable Mrs. Parker seemed bowed to the 
earth, and drank the bitter waters of afflic- 
tion until her soul was filled with heaviness. 
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Her husband lost with the darling boy who! of her responsibilities towards God and her 
had brightened his home, all the sunshine of fellow creatures, which kept her from re- 
his temper, and became moody and irritable ;| maining longer sunk in inaction. She read 
and although his deep-rooted affection for his the Scriptures unceasingly ; and as she pur- 
wife made him always speak soothingly to sued the interesting study, new views of 
her, he often made her tremble by his vio-| truth opened to her mind, and she discover- 
lence towards others. ed a beautiful proportion in all the Christian 
Sometimes, particularly after all hope) graces which had never struck her before. 
of recovering or learning the fate of her Mrs. Allen now found no difficulty in enga- 
child had passed away, Mrs. Parker felt as if ging her in good works, for the desire of her 
she should be glad to die. Life, that had so heart seemed to be, “ Lord, what wilt thou 
lately been a gay pageant in which all the have me to do.” 
actors were arrayed in their holiday dresses| Her time and the influence she still pos- 
for her speciaf amusement, now seemed blank | sessed were gladly devoted to seeking out 
and drear; and she felt as if she had been objects of charity, feeding the hungry, cloth- 
born and had lived tono purpose. It was‘in ing the naked, and whispering hope and peace 
one of these moods of mind that her old to the bleeding heart. With her pocket Bi- 
friend, Mrs. Allen, whose visits had been ble for a companion, she often visited the 
more frequent in the day of sorrow than in| mourner, and sat for hours by the bed-side of 
that of prosperity, renewed a subject which the sick and suffering, administering eonso- 
she had often touched upon of late to Helen— lation, or receiving impressive lessons when 
that of submission to the will of our Hea-| she saw those whose lot was so much more 
venly Father, who never afflicts us but in comfortless than her own, bowing in patient 





















































































































love. She had used the same gentle argu- 
ments many times before, but this evening 
Mrs. Parker’s heart was softened, and the’ 
words of her friend sank into it. The Spirit 
of God gave them miraculous power—for, 
after'a long and interesting conversation, she 
went to her closet, and poured out her bur- 
dened soul before One who is mighty to save, 
and yet is touched with a feeling of compas- 
sion for human weaknesses. The veil was 
removed from her eyes. Dark things were 
made plain, and she admitted the justice of| 
the means which had been used to lead her 
from the pursuit of earthly good to a better 
portion—even a heavenly. Taught by the 
Spirit, she saw how she had failed to perform 
her parental duties, and, blindly indulgent to 
her darling child, had suffered the seeds of 
evil habits to germinate and strengthen with- 
out an effort to eradicate them, or supply 
their place by religious instruction. Not 
one prayer had she ever taught his infant 
lips—for all her evenings during his brief 
life had been devoted to company; and could 
she be surprised, or dare to rebel, if God had 
snatched the little bud of immortality from 
hands so unfit to rear it for heaven. She 
pondered these things long and deeply in her 
heart; and though the spring of happiness 
was gone never to return, she acquired views 





submission to the will of God, and cheered by 
his promises in the midst of sickness and 
poverty. 

Sicknessand poverty! In these two words 
what a world of woe is comprehended. Those 
who only know sickness, as it is experienced 
when watching friends stand around the bed- 
side, and follow the eye of the sufferer to an- 
ticipate his wishes, when the couch is smooth- 
ed by gentle hands, the cooling or composing 
draught held to the fevered lips, the restless 
nerves soothed by the pleasant page or the 
murmured tones of song, and the light soft- 
ened or excluded to suit the weakened vis- 
ion, are little aware of its dreariness—its 
agomy—when it enters the dwellings of the 
poor. The close stifling smells, the want of 
cleanliness, the insufficient or unsuitable co- 
vering, the creaking doors and glaring lights, 
the absence of skilful nurses, and often of 
medical advice, combine with the coarse 
rough voices of those whom want buddles to- 
gether, heard sometimes in the blasphemous 
imprecation, sometimes in the brutal jest, to 
form a scene at which humanity shudders. 

Many such scenes were witnessed by Mrs. 
Parker, and she learnt much from them. She 
learnt to adapt her aid to the different char- 
acters and conditions of the poor, and she 
learnt that though wealth is a blessed gift 
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when it is used to relieve the wants of our 
fellow creatures, there are many cases where 
kindness can do more than money. The 
latter, indeed, she found to be of no value 
without the knowledge and tact which per- 
sonal observation alone gives, and she often 
envied the power which her benevolent 
friend, Mrs. Allen, possessed of reaching by 
a few simple words of truth and kindness, 
the heart which had remained like a flinty 
rock under all her offers of pecuniary aid. It 
was an art she could not acquire; but it be- 
came hers unconsciously, when “the love 
of God” afterwards constrained her to be 
one of his agentsin works of mercy. When 
she first accompanied Mrs. Allen, it was ra- 
ther in the hope of propitiating Him to re- 
move her heavy afiliction than from any love 
she felt towards her fellow creatures, that she 
sought to do His will; but as she awakened 
to a sense of His goodness and long-suffering, 
and came to view the removal of her child 
as a just punishment for her neglected du- 
ties, she felt her heart expand towards all 
who suffered, and that it was one of the 
highest privileges of her station in society to 
to relieve their necessities. When this feel- 
ing shone in her eyes, and softened her ac- 
cents into pity, she found it easy to reach the 
hearts of the poor. There was one class for 
which she felt a painful interest—that of 
children. When she saw the children of the 
poor abandoned by their vicious parents, or 
allowed by the honest and industrious, who 
were employed at a distance from them du- 
ring all the long hours of day-light, to grovel 
in filth or learn idle and wicked habits in the 
street, her heart ached, and at first she turn- 
ed sadly away. Perhaps her own boy, her 
blue-eyed Harry, if he still lived, herded 
with such associates. To improving the con- 
dition of poor children she therefore direct- 
ed her first efforts, and many a Sunday school 
owes its origin to her persevering zeal for 
their religious instruction; and many a young 
lady of kind and christian feelings, who only 
wanted to have the path of usefulness point- 
ed out to her, encouraged by Mrs. Parker’s 
earnest words and diligent example, stole an 
hour every day from the pleasures of society 
and devoted it to teaching little ignorant for- 
lorn beings the simple truths of religion, and 
the elements of common education—seed 


scattered by the way-side, which were des- 
tined, some of them to be choked by thorns, 
others to bring forth, some sixty, some an 
hundred fold. 

We will now exercise our art, and place 
before you another picture. 

In one of the obscure streets near the Five 
Points, where vice and poverty hung their 
rags about every form, and bloated the faces 
of the men and unsexed the women, where 
the very children had a look of precocious 
cunning, and the stranger whom curiosity or 
business led that way, hurried along as if he 
were in a lair of wild beasts, and feared to 
breathe freely until he had passed the bounds 
which seemed to have been assigned them— 
in a dark cellar, where objects were scarcely 
visible in the few dingy rays of light that 
found their way from the narrow street, there 
lay aman dying. His hands were clenched 
convulsively; his breast heaved, and large 
drops of sweat, which seemed forced out by 
agony either of mind or body, stood upon his 
forehead. Deep groans and muttered oaths 
occasionally burst from him; and at last 
starting up in bed, if bed that could be called, 
where a few tattered garments were spread 
over some rough boards yaised upon barrels, 
he called upon his wife. A miserable object 
who bore that relation to the sick man looked 
up on hearing his harsh tones. She had been 
cowering over a few coals trying to make a 
little fire to cook their morning’s meal. Ap- 
parently it was more from the habit of start- 
ing at his voice, than from any desire to 
soothe his last moments, that the woman 
raised her head so quickly—for seeing his 
condition, she merely said in a querulous 
manner: “What do you want?’ and resu- 
med her occupation. 

“Take him away—take him away,” cried 
he wildly. ‘“He’s in my light, and I can’t 
see any thing but his blue eyes. He is be- 
tween me and the air, and I can’t breathe. 
Boy you needn’t look so at me! I didn’t 
steal you.” 

His wife now hastened to him; and afraid 
no doubt that his words would be heard in 
the street and lead to some investigation, she 
tried to quiet him; first, however, pushing 
rudely away a little boy of five or six years 
old who stood near the foot of the wretched 
bed with his eyes distended with terror and 
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fixed upon the prostrate form that now lay 
stretched upon it. 

The child fell and uttered a cry of pain, as 
he struck his forehead against the corner of 
a deal box, but he seemed to have been tu- 
tored to suppress his feelings—for hastily 
rising he crept away to a dark corner and 
wiped away the tears silently. The sick 
man turned fiercely to his wife, ‘‘ What did 
you push him so for?” 

‘To get him out of the way—that’s what 
I did it for; and it sets you well to be asking 
me that, as many times as I’ve seed you 
knock him down.” 

“ Andif I did, it was whenI did’nt know 
what I did; when drink made a devil of 
me.” 

* Well! you won’t drink any more, Bill ?”’ 

*‘No,” said he with a terrible oath, ‘ but 
I'll tell you what I’ll do, you hard-hearted 
woman, I’ll come back and torment you, if 
you don’t use that child better. My race is 
run; and what with hard work, and hard 
words from you, and the love of drink prey- 
ing on me like a serpent, and the thougnt of 
bringing up the children to do as we’ve done, 
I don’t care to make it longer. But that boy’s 
like a weight abow my neck, and if [ hadn’t 
sworn to Mike—”’ 

“You'd tell everything, I dare say, and 
get our necks in a halter,” said his wife in a 
mocking tone. ‘It’s well you can’t” — 

“No,” said he, falling back on his hard 
couch, completely exhausted by the struggle 
of his mind, and the colloquy he had just 
maintained, “I can’t now. Oh, if I could 
but say one prayer; but it is too late,” and 
talking incoherently of death and judgment, 
he became delirous and finally sank into the 
stupor of disease, from which he was never 
aroused until he entered on the awful scenes 
of a future state, there to be judged for the 
deeds done in the body. 

The night before the poor drunkard was 
laid in the grave, the cellar was deserted by 
his wife and children, who would not remain 
with the corpse, and gladly accepted the offer 
of a night’s lodging made by some kind- 
hearted neighbour. After they had got out 
into the street, the squalid mother, carrying 
an infant at her breast, and three or four 
ragged children hanging around her, turned 


—_—__ 


‘‘He said he’d stay with father,” said one 
of the oldest girls. 

‘Let him then,’ muttered the woman, 
and’ was moving on, when some sudden 
thought seemed to strike her, and she dived 
down into the cellar with wrath upon her 
brow. The presence of the dead, however, 
awed her; and when she saw the child, sit- 
ting by the rude bed, and holding the hand 
that had so often struck him, while his tears 
fell fast upon it, she was somewhat moved, 
and her voice was not raised in anger as she 
said: ‘‘What are you doing there child in 
the dark?” 

“Nothing,” he replied as well as he could 
for sobbing. ‘Well, come along then, and 
get something to eat; ain’t you hungry ?” 

“Yes, but I don’t want to leave Bill by 
himself. He looks so still and pale. He 
won’t beat me any more now, and I love him 
because he took me away from that bad 
man.” 

‘Child, he’s dead, come along. I can’t 
wait here any longer,” said she hurriedly; 
and drawing him along with no gentle grasp, 
she again emerged from the comfortless hab- 
itation, over which the solemnity of death 
now reigned. 

After the body was removed, she returned 
to it, and found it not more difficult to sup- 
port her children there by her own unas- 
sisted earnings than it had been when her 
husband was alive. He had never pursued 
any steady or industrious calling, but had 
been by turns pawn-broker, hack-driver, 
keeper of a grog-shop, and master of a low 
gambling house; and in all his vocations had 
squandered faster than he gained. In his 
accustomed haunts there are always to be 
found ‘lower deeps’’ of degradation; and 
from the gambler, he sank into the bully of 
the gaming-house. There he fell among 
thieves, and being soon stripped by them 
of his few remaining scruples of conscience, 
he joined in all their enterprises, and was 
so deeply implicated with them, that when 
they added still darker crimes to their cat- 
alogue, he was obliged to keep their se- 
crets, though innocent of participation in 
some of their deeds. 

The night of the disappearance of Mr. 
Parker’s only son, attracted by idleness or 





and asked sharply —“ where’s Dick ?”’ 


the hope of plunder, he was in the crowd 
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that took fright at the leaping of a horse which 
had broken out of harness. His eye had 
just been caught by the frightened look of a 
beautiful boy about four years old, who seem- 
ed to have got separated from his nurse, when 
the child disappeared from his sight. He 
saw a rope thrown; the next instant the 
noose was around the boy’s neck, and he 
was drawn down into one of those mysterious 
alleys which gape along the streets. No one 
saw it but himself. It was the work of an 
instant, and no cry from the little victim 
betrayed his fate. But Bill Sanders—the 
good-for-nothing rowdy and pickpocket—fol- 
lowed the impulses of a better nature, and 
darted down to save him. He found him in 
the hands of an old hardened accomplice in 
the ways of wickedness, who dared him to 
betray him. He acknowledged to Bill that 
two young doctors of his acquaintance had 
offered twenty dollars for the body of a child 
of that age, ‘‘and if I choose,”’ said he, ‘to 
take this one from the evil to come, and get 
the money, who shall dare to come between 
me and my purpose?” 

“Twill!” said Bill, ‘‘and I'll save the 
child if I have to swing for it to-morrow.” 

‘You'd better not cross me,’’ said his 
dark-browed associate. ‘‘ Remember, you're 
in my power.” 

“T know it! I know you can tell enough 
to send me to the State prison for life; but 
for all that, I’ll save this child. If he had 
been a man, I wouldn’t have interfered; but 
I can’t see a helpless innocent butchered like 
a lamb.” 

His companion saw that he was resolute ; 
and that if anything befel the child while in 
his keeping, Bill Sanders would not hesitate 
to proclaim him a murderer. So he yielded 
the point, and promised to restore him to his 
friends the next day. Perhaps he would 
have done so, if the next day had not made 
him acquainted with the fact of his having 
the only child of Mr. Parker in his power. 
Now, Mr. Parker he hated with a most bitter 
hatred, as he attributed to the sagacity and 
legal knowledge of that gentleman one of the 
most disagreeable events in his own life—his 
having spent five years in the State prison. 
He had vowed revenge when he received his 
sentence, and he had lived to find the oppor- 
tunity! Fora year or two, he kept the boy 


with him under a feigned name, and carried 
him about from one of his dark hiding places 
to another, reconciling himself to the added 
trouble and expense by the thought of the 
exquisite pain he was inflicting on the man 
who had pursued him through all his wind- 
ings and subterfuges with the tenacity of a 
blood-hound. About a year and a half after 
this period, he was charged with another 
robbery; and the officers of justice made a 
hot pursuit after him. He was warned in 
time; and as instant flight was necessary, he 
thought it expedient to leave the boy. Ina 
hurried interview with one of his accompli- 
ces—the same Sanders to whose interference 
Harry owed his life—he confided him to his 
care until his return, binding him by such an 
oath as men of desperate character use to 
ratify their compacts, never to let him know 
his real name, and never to restore him to 
his parents. Bill didn’t care particularly 
about doing this; for though he was startled 


,at the idea of shedding blood, his conscience 


was not very tender; and his companion, 
Mike Wallis, had moreover the power of 
compelling his silence—so he took the child 
into his own household, to starve and go 
ragged like the rest; and like the rest to 
crouch beneath his uplifted arm, when he 
came home with his eyes red, his step un- 
steady, and irritated with everything that 
crossed his humour. But he was kind when 
not under the influence of liquor; and the 
child whose infancy had been surrounded 
with love, felt the want of something to cling 
to; and finding himself less repelled by San- 
ders’ coarseness than by Mike’s surly dispo- 
sition and hardened nature, he approached 
him familiarly whenever he could, and es- 
tablished a friendly footing with him which 
was never broken except on the occasions we 
have alluded to. His wife was .a scolding, 
iron-hearted woman; and from her the boy 
involuntarily shrank; so that when he saw 
Sanders’ form stiffened in death, the eye 
closed, and the arm immoveable, he sobbed 
in childish agony, although that eye had often 
flashed fire upon him, and that arm had often 
made him tremble. 

The following year made very little change 
in that den of filth and poverty which gave 
him shelter. Mrs. Sanders contrived to earn 





a miserable subsistence for her family; and 
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they were ‘dragged up,’”’ as Charles Lamb 
says the children of the very poor are, 
through cold and hunger and ignorance of all 
but sin, and urged upon their way with many 
stripes. 

Whenever the meal was a scanty one, 
which often happened, the little intruder was 
the one to suffer. Whenever any contest 
arose between the children, he was cuffed 
and threatened with being turned into the 
street, and the mother like a tigress flew to 
defend her offspring. At first the boy was 
was overbearing and high-spirited, but hard 
usage subdued him; and before long he had 
the look of one to whom submission is a fre- 
quent task. One day he had been sent to a 
shop on some little errand. His rich curls 
had been cut off long before; and confine- 
ment and scanty food had banished the rosy 
colour of health from his cheek. There was 
no danger of his being recognised, even if he 
had encountered his mother’s eye. As he 
passed along, faint and hungry, the tempting 
show of fruit in a stall attracted his atten- 
tion, and he stood gazing on it with eyes 
which plainly showed the longing desire he 
felt to taste it. A touch on the shoulder 
startled him from his reverie, and looking up 
he saw a bluff, good humoured looking sailor, 
who had been watching his countenance for 
some time. He had just left his ship with 
money in his pocket to throw away upon the 
first object that struck his fancy; and pulling 
out a few small coins, he filled the boy’s 
hands with the bright golden oranges until 
he could hold no more. A grateful look 
lighted up his face; and the sailor hurried 
on; while the boy, forgetful of his errand, 
rar. home to show his treasures, but dropping 
them as he descended the steps, they rolled 
in every direction. A general rush and 
snatching ensued, and the little one had the 
severe trial of seeing the delicious fruit 
sucked greedily by all his famished compan- 
ions, while not an orange was left for his own 
share. 

«Served you right, you little thief. I dare 
say you stole ’em¢’ said the wild, fierce look- 
ing mother in answer to his cries for help. 
« How came a little vagabond like you with 
his hands full of oranges?” 


« A good man gave ’em to me, because I 


was hungry,” said the child. 








“Don’t tell me that, you little, good-for- 
nothing plague. I’ve been hungry a many 
time, and so have my children, and no body 
ever gave me or them an orange; and never 
will; and all we’ll ever get will be chasings 
and persecutions for harbouring athief. Take 
that and that,” she said, following up one 
blow with another in her fury, ‘‘ and that’s 
the last beating you’ll get for some time,”’ she 
added, as she sank down trembling on a low 
stool, ‘bad as you may want it—for I’m 
sick, and you'll all have to get along as you 
can.” 

The fever was in her veins, and in a few 
hours she was stretched in pain and weak- 
ness upon the rough boards on which her 
husband breathed his last, without hope of 
succour even from her children, who took 
that opportunity to escape to the street, and 
join in the sports of their idle and vicious 
companions. 

A lady and gentleman, who had been in- 
duced by a feeling of compassion for the 
wretched outcasts who inhabited this part of 
the city, to enter its revolting precincts, 
passed by in the course of the evening; and 
heard the low moans of the sufferer. They 
paused irresolute for a few moments before 
they could decide to brave the dangers which 
might attend a descent into that abode of 
misery. But pity was stronger than fear; 
and regardless of the close smells, the bro- 
ken steps, and the probability that they were 
entering some den of crime, where horrid 
faces might peer out of the darkness, they 
went down into the gloomy apartment; and 
when their eyes got accustomed to the ob- 
scurity, saw a woman racked with pain, and 
prostrated with one of those low lingering 
fevers that attack the very poor; produced 
doubtless by want of proper food, clothing 
and fresh air. She was in no situation to 
make her wants known; but they saw she 
was ill, and destitute of every comfort. They 
gave her water to relieve her burning thirst ; 
and as they pursued their way home, enga- 
ged a nurse and a physician to go to her im- 
mediately. For many days they visited her ; 
and when she was capable of understanding 
them, they explained to her a plan they had 
formed for establishing a Sunday school in 
that populous street, and diffusing the bles- 
sings of a religious education in regions 
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where darkness like that of the shadow of|the ladies’ Depository, where she could 


death had hitherto brooded. Her heart had 
been softened by their kindness, and she 
consented that her own children should at- 
tend it. From that time, a new era began 
for them; and the humanizing influences of 
the Gospel found their way into many a tot- 
tering attic and dim cellar, where hungry fa- 
ces and ragged forms had until now herded 
together, bound in a compact offensive and 
defensive against society and laws. 


be always sure of receiving adequate com- 
‘pensation, he kissed the hem of her dress in 
so rapturous a manner, that she looked round 
to see the cause of her detention, and seeing 
himself observed, he crept abashed into a 
corner. These little traifs increased her 
wish to serve him so much, that she deter- 
mined to propose to take him into her ser- 
vice. To her surprise, when she made this 
offer to Mrs. Sanders, who, she thovght, 





The little half-clothed, half-fed boy who’ 
had been thrown upon Mrs. Sanders’ tender 
mercies, and who had been already viewed | 
by her with a jealous eye, as an intruder | 
upon the rights of her own children, was 
among the first to improve under the instruc- 
tions he received at the Sunday school. 
His quick mind caught intuitively the mean- 
ing of his teacher, and the facility with which | 
he committed to memory the Scripture verses 
and hymns which were allotted to him, won 
her attention. She took uncommon pains with 
him, and his humble, subdued manner and 
affectionate disposition, interested her by de- 
grees so much, that she determined, if it 
were possible, to raise him from the condi- 
tion in which he seemed to have been born. 





He had been taught to call Mrs. Sanders 
‘mammy’ to prevent suspicion, and the lady 
who was the means of first drawing him from 
that abyss of degradation, had no reason to 
suppose that he was not the child of the poor 
woman to whom she had administered such 
timely aid. His rare beauty, however, which 
did not strike her until his face had been pu- 
rified by repeated washings, and her words 
ot kindness and encouragement had lighted 
it up with animation, often afterwards exci- 
ted her wonder, and, it may be, strengthened 
her resolution to befriend him. On the boy, 
whose spirit had been nearly broken by un- 
kindness, her course produced a transform- 
ing effect. His eyes sparkled with joy when 
she approached, and nestling as close to her 
as he dared to do, he looked up into her se- 
rene countenance, as if she had been one of 
the angels he had sometimes dreamt about, 
or seen long ago, before he came to this 
wretched place. Once as she turned away, 
after visiting the cellar, where she had been 


would gladly relieve herself of the burden 
of the support of one of her children, if she 
could know that he were placed in good 
hands, the woman refused decidedly, and 
with evident displeasure in her voice. She 
made several subsequent attempts to reason 
with her on the subject, representing to her 
the increasing difficulties of maintaining a 
large family with her feeble health, and at 
the existing low rate of wages—but always 
with the same want of success. She then 
thought of another plan for his benefit, and 
resolved to devote a few hours of three days 
in every week to teaching those children, 
who, at the Sunday school, showed extraor- 
dinary talents, or an uncommon desire to im~- 
prove. The instruction there was necessa- 
rily of a religious character, and although 
she believed that to be the only kind which 
is usually desirable for the children of the 
very poor, yet when they displayed an ac- 
tivity of mind, which would not rest content 
without further attainments, she wished to 
provide them with wholesome food, instead 
of the dangerous nutriment which every 
corner supplies in our days of cheap litera- 
ture. Mrs. Sanders did not wish to offend 
one who had it in her power to do her so 
many favours; so she agreed that the boy 
might attend the school, as the lady had 
taken such a fancy to him. A small room 
was rented just where the street Mrs. San- 
ders lived in opened into one of a more res- 


pectable character, and there, day after day, 


Mrs. Delamere, the lady to whose exertions 


the changes we have spoken of were chiefly 
owing, quitting the elegancies of home and 
the refined circle where her charms of con- 
versation were appreciated, strove to ele- 


vate, to develope, and to direct to the acqui- 


sition of useful knowledge, young minds 





to persuade Mrs. Sanders to get work from 





which, but for her active benevolence, would 
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have been buried in ignorance, or making! 
rapid progress in the way of sin. 


Nothing had occurred for some months to 
prevent her meeting her little pupils regu- 
larly, when one day as she was getting out 
of the carriage at her own door, her foot 
slipped and she sprained herancle. The in- 
jury was slight, and nothing was necessary 
but rest for the weakened limb; but it was 
on the evening which she was in the habit 
of devoting to her poor scholars, and she 
could not bear to disappoint them. She knew 
the importance of punctuality in all such en- 
terprises, and she might perhaps be kept 
away from them by this accident fora week. 
She began to turn over in her mind all the 
friends upon whose assistance she conld rely 
in this emergency ; and after concluding that 
one engagement or other would prevent most 
of them from supplying her place, she thought 
of Mrs. Parker, with whom a similarity of 
tastes had recently made her acquainted. 
She called for writing materials and des- 
patched a hasty note to her friend explaining 
the circumstances, and requesting as a par- 
ticular favor that she would go in her stead, 
until she was able to resume the duty. 


Mrs. Parker answered it in person, and re- 
ceived Mrs. Delamere’s instructions before 
going to the little school-room. When she 
entered it all her little pupils were assem- 
bled, and she heard a joyful voice exclaim, 
‘“‘She’s come! She’s come!” A little boy 
of eight years old bounded from the group 
and approached her; but when she threw 
aside the veil which had concealed her fea- 
tures, he shrank back quickly and hung down 
his head. Mrs. Parker could see nothing 
else in the room ; her eyes fastened on that 
child’s face, and her heart beat so violently, 
that she pressed her hand to it to still the 
tumult. The same dark blue eyes, spark- 
ling in liquid light—the same indescribable 
expression of countenance which always an- 
imated her Harry’s face, when it rose upon 
_her memory, were before her. She feared 
to speak lest it should vanish like all the 
other dreams that had visited her since she 
lost him. She sank on a chair, gasping for 
breath, and looking so ill that he came near 
her and said softly, 


Mrs. Delamere says none of us are too small 
to nelp people that are in need.” 

She seized his hand and looked earnestly 
into his face, as if that one glance would re- 
veal all she wanted toknow. At first the 
boy was frightened, but by degrees he ven- 
tured to raise his eyes to hers, and some 
mysterious sympathy united them. Both 
looked as if they were trying to reconcile 
some dimly remembered image, with what 
seemed different, yet the same. At last, 
with a convulsive effort, Mrs. Parker said, 

« What is your name, my child?” 

“They call me Dick, ma’am.” 

“Who call you so?” she asked, wildly. 

“The people I’ve been living with, 
ma’am.’”’ He sank his voice into a low whis- 
per, as he continued: “ they said they’d kill 
me if I didn’t say I belonged to them, ma’am. 
But he’s dead now, and mammy don’t beat 
me half as much since Mrs. Delamere went 
there, and I ain’t afraid now.” 

“ Did you ever have any name but Dick ?” 
inquired Mrs. Parker, her hopes increasing 
every moment. 

‘Yes, ma’am.”’ 

« What was it?” 

He looked perplexed, as if trying to recall 
some indistinct recollection. 

“ Harry !” 

“Yes, Harry; that was it: and the lady 
I dream about so often used to call me so— 
and you are just like her!” he exclaimed, 
rushing into her arms. 

A short, quick cry of surprise and joy 
burst from Mrs. Parker’s full heart, and 
alarmed a trusty attendant who waited at 
the door. 

He entered hastily to discover its cause, 
and she turned to him and entreated that he 
would go instantly for Mr. Parker. The 
man supposing she was very ill, ran for his 
master, who came as soon as he was sum- 
moned. 

Great was his astonishment, to find his 
wife in a state of almost frantic excitement, 
weeping and laughing by turns; at one mo- 
ment holding a little coarsely dressed boy, 
of about seven or eight years old, off at arm’s 
length, and scrutinizing every feature; the 
next, clasping him to her breast with the 
fondest expressions of endearment. 





“Can I do any thing for you, madam? 


The moment she saw him she flew into his 
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supporting arms and exclaimed, ‘“ Our child! 
our long lost child! God has sent him back 
to us!” 

He caught up the boy: he carried him to 
the strong light of the street door—and one 
earnest gaze convinced him that he was in- 
deed his son—his Harry. His lawyer-like 
habits of weighing doubts and probabilities, 
recurred to him after the first gush of joy; 
but then those deep, affectionate eyes were 
witnesses that outweighed them all. To 
make assurance doubly sure, however, he 
saw Mrs. Sanders—threatened her with the 
utmost rigor of the law, if she did not con- 
fess all she knew of the boy’s story, and 
learnt that the person who had confided him 
to her husband’s care had lately been arrest- 
ed, and was then in the city prison awaiting 
his trial. Through the intervention of a po- 
lice officer, whom he bribed to serve him, 
and who went to see the prisoner on the 
ground of old acquaintance, he ascertained 
all he wanted to know—that the boy left in 
Bill Sanders’ keeping was the son of a gen- 
tleman—one he owed a grudge against of 
long standing. There remained no longer a 
reasonable doubt on the minds of any who 
knew the circumstances, that this was Mr. 
Parker’s long lost son; and before night joy 
and gladness were restored to the dwelling 
which had been desolate for years. 

Deep and fervent was the outpouring of 
their gratitude ere they sought repose, and 
often did they dwell, in after years, on the 
‘goodness and mercy” that had followed 
them, and not only given them back their 
child when all hope was gone, but opened 
their eyes to a sense of their neglected du- 
ties, and filled their hearts with a desire to 
perform them. They never forgot that it 
was to the spirit of Christianity, acting 
through one of the most benevolent enter- 
prizes of the day, that they owed more than 
the life of their child ;—his having come out 
of the haunts of infamy pure and undefiled, 
improved in moral character, and better in- 
structed in religious truth, than if he had re- 
mained in the luxury and indulgence of his 
infant home. 

Theirs was not a barren gratitude: and 
many a child of poverty has had reason to 
bless “ the only son,’”’ when benevolence has 
received a new impulse from the recollec- 
tion of his story. 
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THE SPIRIT OF SONG. 


BY MISS JULIA PLEASANTS. 


Oh! my heart is as free as the fetterless sea, 
Where the blue billows joyously roll; 
Though a monarch once brought his proud shackles and 
thonght 
That their iron would enter its soul. 


And the fetters of grief, like the chains of that chief, 
Round my spirit have often been thrown ; 

But I bounded away, like a child to its play, 
With a gay and a musical tone. 


For my soul has a gift, like those billows that lift 
Their melodious impromptus on high ; 
*Tis the spirit of song, ever floating along 
From its lo-like wave to the sky. 


And though sad for a time, yet I burst into rhyme, 
And my spirit grows happy ahi 

‘If I see the bright stars, in their silver-wheeled cars, 
And the moon in the midst of her train. 


Yes, I sorrow awhile, but there will come a smile 
And contend for the moment's contre] ; 

For the genius of mirth sang a glee at my birth, 
Which determined the flow of my soul. 


Y6u might fancy as well, that the tempest could quell, 
Or the darkness could silence the sea, 

As suppose that the stroke of misfortune would yoke, 
Or that sorrow would subjugate me. 


For the lightning may flash, and the thunder may crash, 
Till the ocean be torn from its cave ; 

But the morning will come, and the thunder be dumb, 
While the sunlight is wreathing the wave. 


So my sufferings upleap from my bosom’s dark deep, 
As the tall ocean genii uprise, 

But they scour away when the god of the day 
Ripples up the blue billowy skies. 


Though the briny convex has been covered with wrecks, 
And though barque after barque glided down, 

It rolls on in a dream of the bow and the beam— 
With the pearl-colored moon in its crown. 


So the hopes of my heart only came to depart, 
But | dream and I carol away ; 

Like that sad-colored bird, in the summer time heard, 
With the charm of her changeable lay. 


And misfortunes down roll from the sheen of my soul, 
Like the dew frow that birdie’s brown wing ; 

For my visions are bright, and my spirit is light, 
And I love to be merry and sing. 


And my Maker I thank, for this world were a blank, 
If I had not the spirit of song— 

If I had not a shell, which could bind with a spell, 
The wild hurricane’s pitiless throng— 


Which could soften the scourge of the storms that emerge 
From their dark mountain cavern afar; 
And go not to their rest, till they win from my breast 
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The sweet light of some beautiful star. 
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Notes of the Overland Journey to the East.* land, education, moral and mental, and mu- ‘ 

eee tual affection between the owners and the ’ 

Near the city, in a small square court| owned; industry and cleanliness are the pre- ’ 


formed by surrounding low and mean build- 
ings, is the spectacle shown to passing trav- 
ellers as the slave market. It proved to be 
a most unpleasant object of curiosity, con- 
sisting of a number of male and female Nu- 
bians, a single cloth around the loins, or loose 
robe alone covering their nakedness, and 
their uncleanly bodies and matted, glutinous 
hair emiting anything but an agreeable odour. 
They immediately clustered around us peti- 
tioning for buckshish, and as contiguity with 
their persons seemed most undesirable, we 
beat a hasty retreat, leaving the indolent 
Egyptian who presided over this market of 
flesh, to smoke his pipe without further mo- 
lestation. 

In that very admirable work of Mr. Bart- 
lett’s, the ‘Nile Boat,” are some interesting 
incidents connected with the slave trade in 
Egypt, and with this reference I should not 
further interpolate were it not that in peru- 
sing his remarks on this subject, the Ameri- 
can reader is struck with the manifest injus- 
tice in which a similitude is asserted between 
the American and Egyptian systems of 
slavery. Notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary and highly dramatic account of a slave 
sale given by"a “ correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Herald,” and which is transferred to 
the pages of the ‘‘ Nile Boat,”’ I cannot agree 
with Mr. Bartlett in admitting that slavery 
* Continued from page 45, 


vailing characteristics. Instances to the con- 
trary, it is true, are met with, and when met 
with are seized upon and paraded before the 
world as samples of the whole American 
system.* 

Whatever may be the evil of slavery un- 
der any form and in any land, it is not for 
the hands of rash enthusiasts to eradicate it 
by a sudden and a greater evil. Time, and 
care and prudence are the slave’s best friends, 
and he who would with one stroke cut out 
this cancer from the midst of the body poli- 
tic, is his worst enemy. English writers 
should remember that their nation, which 
prides itself upon the permanency of its in- 
stitutions, first planted that of slavery on the 
American soil, where it took root and flour- 
ished with English pertinacity. 

We next proceeded to the palace of the 
Pasha, which stands, as before remarked, 
facing the harbour at the extreme northern 
portion of the present city, and forming, by 
the whiteness of its walls and magnificence 
of its interior, an extraordinary contrast to 


* It is but a few months since that a number of adver- 
tisements for runaway slaves was ingeniously collected 
from various Southern newspapers and strung together 
in the columns of a London newspaper, with prefatory re- 
marks upon the horrible and universal! barbarity of the 
American nation, to which they bore evidence. From 
that paper the article was industriously circulated far 
and wide, and when last seen by the writer was staring 
in huge capitals from the columns of an English paper 
published in China. 
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the filth and poverty which lie within a short 
distance. Retracing our steps through the 
Frank quarter, the town, and the bazaars, 
our donkeys galloped furiously up the ascend- 
ing road and soon brought us to the outer 
gateway of the Royal Residence. From 
thence a court yard, on each side of which 
flowers and shrubbery were grouped in taste- 
ful profusion, conducted to the main entrance. 
This court yard, and the one that surrounds 
the other wing of the palace, are paved with 
small black and white pebbles, in which 
fanciful figures in Mosaic are ingeniously 
wrought. A spacious hall and broad flight 
of stone steps led to the suit of apartments 
occupied by the Pasha when he visits Alex- 
andria. Here our dragoman and the servants 
of the establishment removed ‘their sandals 
and conducted us bare-footed through the 
various rooms. These are mostly adorned 
with objects of French skill and taste, and 
were therefore Jess interesting to us as being 
foreign to the land we were visiting; they 
possessed, indeed, all the improvements and 
conveniences of a modern Parisian residence. 
A circular saloon, the floor of which is nicely 
inlaid with ebony and ivory, and draperied 
with costly silk and gold brocade, is exceed- 
ingly handsome. The view from the mar- 
bled veranda which overlooks the entire 
harbour with its fleet of war-vessels, is cu- 
rious and interesting. Near to the palace is 
the harem and arsenal, and these three 
constitute the only extensive modern build- 
ings of the place. The passage back through 
the bazaars affords an admirable glimpse into 
the eastern life of the middle classes, and 
the throng of laden camels, diminutive don- 
keys and bustling tradesmen presents a scene 
varied and amusing. These bazaars, or box- 
like shops, between which run narrow and 
torturous windings, are protected from the 
the sun by broad mats stretched across the 
top from roof to roof, and the sudden tran- 
sition from the exterior heat and glare is 
most refreshing. The shops have no win- 
dows or doors; the interiors, which are small 
and crowded with every article of merchan- 
dise, high heaped upon the floors for sale, 
being fully exposed to the passer by. In 
each sits the proprietor, Turk, Arab, or Jew, 
as may be the case, carelessly indifferent to 
what is going on around him, and only re- 





moving his long chibook from his mouth and 
condescending to effect a bargain when he 
sees a customer really desirous of making a 
purchase. 

Issuing from this cool retreat, we were 
once more in the Grand Square, and mingling 
with the motley crowd. Here huge drome- 
daries stalked with sullen grandeur by the 
side of their turbaned Arab drivers. Many 
of these patient and useful creatures had 
hanging over their backs immense bundles 
of faggots, others served as water carriers, 
having the entire skin of the goat, which 
being sewed together with the hair unre- 
moved resembled the animal itself, filled 
with water and slung over their sides. Oc- 
casionally swept by, or rattled up to the door 
of the hotels, the liveried turn out of a for- 
eign Ambassador, before which ran at full 
speed the nearly naked Nubian outrunner, 
cracking continually his corbash bull’s hide 
and clearing the road for the equipage which 
followed. 

How curious the kaleidoscope of an East- 
ern city, where so many complexions, castes 
and costumes make up the passing throng. 
Here was the coal black Ethiop, the brown 
Arab, the grim Egyptian, the richly cos- 
tumed Turk, the well-dressed lordly Euro- 
pean, occasionally a Parisian bonnet and 
rustling silk floated by, and now the half 
veiled face and loose robed woman of Egypt. 

The costume of the native women gene- 
rally consists of a tunic or robe of common 
blue cotton, so open at the neck as to un- 
avoidably expose the person, though doubt- 
less contributing much to their personal com- 
fort in that sultry clime. But the most 
striking peculiarity is the universal habit of 
concealing the upper half of the face by 
means of a black mask or veil, fitting closely 
to the skin and permitting only the eyes to 
be exposed ; a connecting strip of cloth, and 
sometimes of small brass plates over-lapping 
each other, comes down on the forehead and 
entirely covers the nose. It cannot be mo- 
desty which originated and keeps up this 
unbecoming head-dress, for the features of 
most of the women whom we saw here and 
afterwards in other parts of Egypt were dis- 
gustingly ugly, and what adds to their re- 
volting appearance, is the habit which exists 
throughout the country, of coloring the teeth 
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and nails red with the vegetable substance 
called heena.* Opthalmia prevails to an 
alarming extent all over Egypt and here, and 
afterwards in Cairo innumerable cases of the 
blear eyed and blind constantly met our view 
and excited our pity. 

It is the disease and wretchedness, the 
dirt and vermin, the universal apathy of the 
people and the shabby habitations which 
cover them, that robs the East of the roman- 
tic interest with which fancy, pampered by 
romance and sustained by the exaggerations 
of travellers, has ever enveloped it. The 
white plastered dome of the mosque, the cu- 
rious carved and tresseled windows, the box- 
like bazaars are about the only external 
marks of Orientalism left in this storied city. 
It is eminently the past, looking down from 
her few broken and time-stained columns, 
that alone tells us of what it once was, but 
is NO more. 


The present population of Alexandria, ex- 
clusive of the garrison and sailors of the fleet, 
is about 70,000, consisting of Turks, Greeks, 
Barbary Jews, Armenians and Franks.* A 
few years since, in point of numbers and 
enterprise, it was very insignificant, but Ma- 
homet Ali, at the instigation and with the as- 
sistance of the English and French, has intro- 
duced improvements and aroused a spirit of 
energy which is plainly discernible in the 
increase of the population, and in the more 
active movements of trade. 

One of the principal monuments of the 
late Pasha’s enterprise, although associated 
with a want of humanity which will ever 
prove a reproach to his memory, is the Mah- 
moodéeh Canal, which was constructed in 
1820, to connect the waters of the Nile with 
Alexandria. It is 41 miles in length, and 
250,000 men were employed in its construc- 
tion, many of whom were without any im- 


Half a century ago, Napoleon, full of} plement of labour, digging out the mud with 


mighty projects for the redemption of the 
Kast, and ample means for their execution, 
Janded his powerful army in this fallen city. 
Like a meteor flash amid the darkness, he 
marked his way from Alexandria to Cairo, 
sending a thrill of freedom through the po- 
verty-stricken and enslaved beings who en- 
dured a wretched existence to support their 
luxurious and sensual Mamaluke masters. 
By the neglect of Admiral Brueys to obey 
promptly the order of Napoleon and remove 
the French fleet from the bay of Aboukir, 
originated the famed “battle of the Nile,’’ 
which stopped the further progress of Na- 
poleon and with it the advancement of that 
civilization and power which might have 
placed Egypt on a footing with Europe, and 
outstripped the magnificence of her former 
grandeur. Egypt, electrified for a moment 
by the wand of the ambitious hero, relapsed 
into lethargy when it was removed, and it 
is but of late that the world looks trustfully 
to her reawakening under the united influ- 
ences of European enterprise and wealth. 

“Thomas Moore describes the ancient Egyptians as 
possessing the lineaments of exceeding beauty, which 
has certainly not been inherited by the present degene- 
rate race. According to Ninon, who judged,from the an- 
cient sculpture and painting of Egypt, “leurs cheveux 
étoient longs et lisses,le charactére de téte de la plupart 


tenoit du beau style. Je rapportai une téte de vieille 
femme qui ¢toit aussi belle que celles de Michel-Ange, et 


their hands alone. Of this number, 25,000 
died from disease and the want of sufficient 
food ! 

It was a@ delightful afternoon when our 
travellers embarked upon this canal for the 
Nile and Cairo. Having been brought to 
the spot in omnibusses from the various ho- 
tels, we found ourselves grouped under an 
awning upon the deck of a broad barge, which 
being attached to a small steamer ahead, 
we were soon gliding quietly along and leav- 
ing Alexandria behind us. 

The vast quantities of mud heaped upon 
the banks of the canal now form a hardened 
unsightly ridge, extending on both sides of 
its entire length, and upon which, at intervals, 
small wretched huts built of the same ma- 
terial, are grouped into villages, and alone 
relieve the monotony of the voyage. Fora 
few miles, however, after leaving Alexan- 
dria the view was enlivened by an occasional 
private villa, the clean white walls of which 
were overhung with the luxuriant sycamore. 
One of the largest among them, and formerly 
the residence of the Sardinian Consul, has 
been purchased by Abbas Pasha; the reason 
assigned for which is, that it having been 
prophesied that his death will take place 
while his Highness is in Alexandria, it is his 
purpose to occupy this sublime villa instead 





leur resembloit beaucoup.” 





+ Murray. 
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of the palace within the walls! Various ec- 
centricities as curious, and possibly unfound- 
ed, in the character of the Pasha and his 


illustrious predecessor are in the mouths of 


many old travellers on this route. Of Ma- 
homet Ali it is asserted that the reason given 
by him for constructing this canal in a wind- 


heaped-up piles of stone—others carrying 
corn, fruit and fish tothe markets of Alexan- 
dria. 

As we swept by the miserable villages of 
mud built upon the banks of the canal, the 
filthy inhabitants came out to see us pass ; 
naked children ceased dabbling in the mud, 


ing direction, although running through ajand half starved dogs howled and yelped 


perfectly level tract of country, is, that as 


the Great Framer of the Universe has formed | 


none of his rivers perfectly straight, it would 
be an act of presumption in man to build an 
artificial one contrary to nature’s laws. 

As we proceeded, a sudden turn in the 
stream would present the gratifying prospect 


madly after us. . When the sun went down, 
‘leaving behind it a crimson flush upon the 
heavens and that colourless atmosphere so 
peculiar to tnis land, it was curious to ob- 
serve the various objects on the high ridge 
above us, as they stood in bold relief, and 
rendered gigantic by the evening light. Then 





of a patch of green meadow land checquering | the tall, enveloped figure of the Mahomedan 
the dull brown surface of the landscape, or| came forth to his evening devotion, and with 


a group of distant date* trees against the 


his face turned towards Mecca, bowed his 


cloudless sky, gave a touch of orientalism to| forehead to the ground in repeated prostra- 


the otherwise lifeless picture. 


tions, and muttered the incoherent prayer of 


Floating idly between these vast plains, I) the Koran. 


was not unfrequently reminded of canal trav- 
elling in Holland, although from the Dutch 
trackschuyt green pastures refresh the eye, 
and interminable windmills fatigue it; here, 
the plain is uncultivated and barren, and the 


As night closed over us, the atmosphere of 
the cabin, whither we descended for repose, 
became insupportable, and we stretched our- 
selves upon the deck with carpet bags for 
pillows, and travelling shawls for protection 


graceful palms supplied the place of the un-| against the night damps. But to sleep was 


wieldly structures of man. 
Occasionally the delusions of the mirage, 
(of common occurrence in this climate,) 


impossible, and we soon found that however 
exaggerated had been the accounts given us 
of the delights of this classic land, the hor- 


spread along the horizon a seeming Jake of|rors had been, alas! but too truly depicted. 
water, which we could not readily believe to| If the noble Roman found it inconvenient to 
be an atmospheric effect, until at a sudden| have an “itching palm,” how much greater 


shifting of our position, it ‘‘ made itself air.”’ 
Thus for hours we continued our course, 
sometimes overtaking a train of laden camels, 


the evil to the degenerate traveller of mod- 
ern days, when that sensation extends over 
the entire body, and when the half frenzied 


and sometimes being left behind by the swift| victim has no consolation left but a ‘‘ happy 
Arab of the travelling postman. We passed|ignorance ’’(?) of the particular insect which 
numerous native boats, propelled by means of|is crawling over and devouring his heated 
the gigantic triangular sail, one side of which| flesh. Jt was Cleopatra who called down 
is stretched upon a pole suspended obliquely |imprecations upon herself and her brave 
on the mast head. These boats were mostly| Egyptians in the shape of ‘the ffics and 
laden to their utmost capacity ; some with|gnats of the Nile,’ should she ever grow 

* This graceful tree raises its straight and lofty trunk cold-hearted to her Anthony, nor could the 


50, 60, or even 100 feet high, and is crowned by a tuft of 
huge radiating leaves or fronds. Every part of this valu- 
able tree is turned to account. The fruit is prepared in 
an infinite variety of ways for consumption; the stones 


ingenious poet have put a more effective oath 
into the fair Queen’s speech. 
Finding these plagues of the Nile boats 


are pounded up for the food of cattle; the wood is used} would not permit us to retain our longitudi- 


for building, and the palm leaves for roofing purposes ; 


the fibrons net work around the branches even is not lost, 


nal position in quiet, I was forced to pace the 


being twisted into ropes, with which camels are tethered. deck until our arrival at Atfeh, gazing upon 


Thus the date palin appears to be in Atrica what the co- 


coa nut is to the islands of the Pacific. The native de- 
vives from it food, drink, habitation and almost every 


utensil he employs.—* Chambers’ Papers.” 


the miserable landscape which surrounded 
us ;—the unvarying brown banks and melan- 
jcholy mud villages which at this late hour, 
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showing no sign of life about them, seemed 
more like mounds for the dead, than habi- 
tations for the living. 

At last a slight bustle in the distance, ac-| 
companied by moving lights and the yelping! 
of dogs, announced our arrival at Atfeh, 
the point of junction with the Nile. A few 
stone buildings, occupied by government offi- 
cers, having in charge the management of the 
canal, gave more importance to this than the 
meagre villages which we had been passing. 
After a short delay the sluice gates were 
opened and our barge passed through the lock | 
and floated upon the waters of the Nile. 

The sudden transition from the narrow and 
pent-up canal to the broad bosom of the sa- 
cred river was striking, and the moonlight 
falling on the almost immovable water and. 
silvering the line of stately palms on the op- | 
posite shore, added to the enthusiasm which | 
one may be supposed to feel on seeing for| 
the first time that river, ‘for a draught of! 
whose sweet flood the royal daughters of the | 





portions of which, however, seemed to be 
improved. Occasionally wide fields of green 
and flourishing grain pleasingly refreshed 
the eye, and labourers with primitive and 
clumsy implements of husbandry were seen 
at work upon the land. Numerous villages, 
the buildings being generally of mud, but of 
a better class than those upon the canal, 
clustered along the shore, the bright stone 
walls of the governor’s mansion rising in 
strange contrast amidst them. Sometimes a 
clump of date trees spread a delicious shade, 
and with their graceful foliage refreshed the 
eye until a bend in the continually winding 
river shut them from view and presented 
other scenes. Herds of the hump-backed 
oxen or buffalo, used here so universally as 
beasts of burden, grazed on the scanty her- 
bage by the river’s bank, while near them, 
wallowing in mud and water, were men and 
children totally divested of clothing. Not 
unfrequently the plastered dome of a Shiek’s 
tomb rose high and white amid the foliage, 


Ptolemies, when far away on foreign thrones, | and threw into pigmy insignificance the dingy 


had been known to sigh in the midst of their 


splendour.”* | 


We were now transferred to a commodi- 
ous river steamer,’ which was lying in wait- 


ing for us at this junction, and it beinga new | 
and well conducted boat, we had the satis- | 





houses of the living beside it. Now, the 
slow creak of the Sakieh was heard, (a rude 
wheel upon which jars are attached to raise 
water for irrigating the land,) and now the 
cry of men tracking upon the shore, as they 
dragged behind them the heavily laden barge, 


faction of feeling comparatively safe from' fell monotonously upon the ear. Numerous 


the encroachments of those crawling intru- 
ders which make ‘night hideous.” 

At midnight we left Atfeh and were soon 
ploughing up the winding and branchless 
river which flows through ‘‘old hushed Egypt 
like a dream,” and we betook ourselves to 
our much required rest below. 

On the following morning we were far ad- 
vanced on our way to Cairo. The red rays 
of a burning sun were falling upon an ex- 
panse of unattractive country, and glittering 
upon the reddish yellow waves of the swift 
running tide. The first view of the lower 
Nile is a picture of the whole river, for the 
broad flat lands which spread on both sides, 
continue broad, flat and unvarying most of 
its entire course. As we shot through the 
waters, the banks sometimes for many miles 
presented only an unbroken surface of cho- 
colate coloured soil, apparently promising 
rich nutriment for corn and wheat; small 


* Epicurean. 





boats, with gigantic lattine sails, having their 
sides heaped up with hardened mud to keep 
off the plashing waters from the cargo, and 
their decks crowded with brawny-limbed 
Egyptians, constantly shot by us; while im- 
mense rafts, loaded with the coarse earthen 
ware of the upper country, unpropelled by 
either sail or oar, floated rapidly down upon 
the tide. Then the high-pooped and deco- 
rated Dgerm, or Nile boat, bearing to the 
ruins of Memphis and Thebes less hasty pil- 
grims than ourselves, pulled heavily up the 
opposing current. On the marshy banks, 
immovable on one leg and gazing stupidly 
upon us, as if mourning the decay of its an- 
cient glory, stood the snowy Ibis, once the 
sacred bird of Egypt, and the scream of the 
vulture and heron as they swooped above us 
or darted unerringly on their prey, came fit- 
fully upon the air. 

Such are the scenes upon the river Nile, 
a river tame and unattractive in itself, but 
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still flowing with its olden majesty and glow- 
ing with the radiance of departed days. 
Though the pen and song of historian and 


branch, until it reaches the point of the Delta, 
where it divides itself and flows by what are 
called the Rosetta and Damietta mouths into 


poet have united to weave over this eventful the sea. A few miles below the apex of 
land a drapery of grandeur and a colour of the tract of land formed by this division of 


romance far beyond that claimed for it by re- 
ality; yet there is enough of the actual, re- 


the river and called the Delta from its re- 





‘semblance to the Greek letter 4, the stone 
corded in letters of sacred undeniability, to| 


dam or Barrage is being erected. It is from 


give an intensity of interest to the most scep- | the design of a French engineer, M. Linant, 


tical tourist through its vast and arid plains. 


As the swell of our steamer sent waving 


to and fro the long green bulrushes, which in 
some places seem to girdle the stream, we, 
thought that to such a spot went down the 


and is considered a gigantic enterprise, al- 
though many doubts are entertained as to its 
ultimately fulfilling the object desired. We 
reached this point in the afternoon, and our 





mother of Moses to cradle on its protecting 
bosom the future prophet of God. We re-| 
membered, as all travellers do, that the river | 
so carelessly gazed upon by us, was once the. 
familiar and loved resort of kingly Pharaohs | 


' 


and Ptolemies, and that its curling flood was | 
once divided by the stately navies of the} 
world-conquering Cesar, and the magnificent | 
barge of the heart-vanquishing Cleopatra, and. 
yet we thought how insignificant and inefli- 
cient that former power and splendour when 
compared with the mighty achievements of| 
‘these degenerate days,’—days, when the 
very desert is about to resound with the clang 
of the locomotive,* and the sacred waters 
of the Nile are severed at a speed which 
would have seemed incredible in those kingly 
days of old. 

The annual inundation of the Nile, and 
upon which the fertility of Egypt depends 
in that rainless clime, takes place about the 
middle uf June, and decreases from about 
the middle of September ; consequently we 
were upon the river at a favourable period, 
the waters having been on the retreat about 
six weeks. For the purpose of retaining 
the water when at its greatest rise, to irrigate 
the upper country more abundantly, and pre- 
vent the waste which now annually runs off 
into the sea, a great work has been for some 
years in progress, and remains yet uncom- 
pleted. The river runs its entire length, 
from Nubia to the Mediterranean, without a 


*The long discussed feasibility and advantace of a 
railroad from Cairo across the desert to Suez, has now 
resulted in the consent of Abbas Pasha to acknowledze 
the Sultan of Turkey’s supremacy so far, as to ask per- 
mission of the Bey to undertake the work, which, having 
been obtained, English engineers are now upon the spot 
commencing this great and important link in the commu- 





steamer passed under the huge red stone 


arch, one of twenty-four which spans the 


river’s breadth. The other dam of sixteen 
arches, crossing the Damietta branch, was 
distinctly seen on our leftas we passed. The 
effect of this massive stone masonry is grace- 
ful and ornamental, and it is hoped that its 
utility will be commensurate with the large 
outlay already made towards its construc- 
tion. 

Two hours before reaching the barrage, 
our anxiously awaiting eyes caught sight of 
the Pyramids. There they stood, pointing 
upward from the distant plain,—solitary and 
majestic; the creations of 4,000 years ago; 
the oldest, the highest, the most mysterious 
monuments of the world. It is a little sin- 
gular that I felt no particular enthusiasm at the 
sight of these mighty structures. ‘ Itseem- 
ed,” as Titmarsh says, “as if I had seen them 
before.’ And who, indeed, has not, amid 
the multiplicity of paper and canvass which 
has so often and so faithfully repeated their 
image. Noah’s Ark in the primer was not 
a more familiar object to the eyes of our 
childhood, than were those three angular 
profiles which adorned the well-thumbed 
page of our geography, and permanently 
fixed in our mental storehouse the first im- 
pressions of their greatness. Nor was it 
with indifferent eyes that we now looked 
upon the kingly monuments themselves, 
standing like guardian giants above the site 
of olden Memphis, and gradually revealing 
their immensity to our approaching gaze. 

As we neared Boulac, the port of Cairo, 
and point of our destination, the scene grew 
more animated; moving men and animals 
gave life to the shores, and boats and barges 





nication between Europe and the East. 


thickened on the surface of the water. One 
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of these boats, with its ponderous sail and 
over-charged cargo, was by an unexpected 
swell of the waves suddenly capsized before 
our eyes, and with wonder we observed, that 
while the crew clung like half-drowned rats 
to her upturned bottom, for a long time no 
effort was made to rescue them from their 
perilous situation, although the occupants of 
numerous boats in the vicinity witnessed the 
disaster. It was not until we had nearly 
lost sight of the poor fellows, that we per- 
ceived through the spy glass a boat leisurely 
making way towards them with succour. 
From this apparent unconcern we inferred 
that similar disasters are of common occur- 
rence in the waters of the Nile. 

I cannot easily forget, difficult would 
it be to describe, the rapturous beauty of the 
scene which spread around us as we drew 


near to Cairo. The atmosphere trembled 


with the soft glow of the afternoon sun-light, 
which flashed along the ruffled river and 
glittered upon the snow-white domes and 
minarets of the city of Saladin, now piled 
up in fantastic beauty before us. On our 
left the fair walls of the Shoobra Palace, 
rendered more verdant and dense the fo- 
liage growing near them, which stretched 
down the river’s bank, fringing the waters 
with a long avenue of luxuriant acacias. On 
our right hand a level expanse of verdure 
terminatéd and contrasted with the yellow 
sands of the desert beyond, upon which, now 
rendered distinct by our proximity, the three 
pyramids of Gizah reared against the azure 
sky their sloping and gigantic sides. Be- 
tween us and them, now clustered in groves, 
now scattered along the distant plain, the 
stately trunks and fan-like branches of the 
palm tree stood in graceful and silent beauty, 
while the white sails of the slow-moving 
craft upon the water filled up the foreground 
and completed a picture as thoroughly ori- 


Shooting between these lazy craft and 
by the gaily painted steamers of the Sultan, 
which lay moored near the shore, we were 
soon landed on the busy quay of Boulac, 
where a row of omnibusses stood drawn up 
awaiting our arrival. These modern inno- 
vations in the land of the Sultan considera- 
bly shocked our romantic ideas, but very 
conveniently transported our party from 








Boulac to Cairo. The distance is about two 
miles, over a wide and well made road, 
which we found thronged with Arabs, Arme- 
nians and Turks, blue-frocked women bear- 
ing naked children astride their shoulders, 
and half-clad camel drivers pushing onward 
their overburdened beasts. 

We made our entrance into the town by 
the gate of the Uzbekeéh, a large and hand- 
some square, surrounded on three sides by 
French looking hotels and having a small 
garden planted with trees in its centre. This 
is the Frank quarter of the town, and here 
after various unsuccessful attempts, we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining rooms at the hotel IJn- 
dienne. 

Soon after our arrival it was announced, to 
our great surprise, that our party must leave 
that same night for Suez, an arrangement 
which caused us much annoyance, not only 
because we were thus permitted but the 
briefest glance at this interesting capital, but 
because we were needlessly pushed forward 
to pass the interim prior to our re-embarka- 
tion, at Suez, one of the dullest of sea-port 
towns and possessing the most meagre ac- 
commodations. This, however, was one of 
the inconveniences consequent on being 
‘booked through’’ for a long journey, and 
we were forced to submit. 

As may be supposed, every moment was 
occupied by our travellers in hunting up the 
‘‘ lions”’ of this most famous of oriental cities, 
which, however, beyond the curious appear- 
ance of the city itself, are briefly enumera- 
ted. These consist principally of the cita- 
del, the Mosques, the palaces and the ba- 
zaars. 

The citadel was built about 1171 by the 
Caliph Yorsef Salah-é-deen, known in the 
history of the Crusades as ‘Saladin the 
Magnificent.” But a small portion of the 
ancient walls remain. In its enclosure 
is the new and beautiful Mosque commenced 
by Mahomet Ali and yet uncompleted. From 
the walls of the citadel one of the finest 
views of Cairo is to be obtained. It was 
here that the famous massacre of the Mam- 
elukes took place on the first of March, 1811, 
when 440, with their chief, [brahim Bey, 
perished beneath the dreadful volley of mus- 
ketry which poured in upon them from the 
surrounding walls. Here the spot is eagerly 
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looked at, where Emir Bey, the “ last of the 
Memlooks,” took the frightful leap which 
killed the noble animal beneath him, and 
saved his rider almost by a miracle. 

According to Murray, Cairo contains about 
400 Mosques, many of which are in ruins. 
Of those still in use for daily prayers, Amed 
ebu é Tooloon is the oldest, having been 
founded in the year 879. Many of more 
modern erection possess greater claims to 
architectural beauty, and their numerous 
light and graceful minarets, shooting up from 
all directions, are objects of striking interest 
and novelty, contributing materially to the 
oriental character of the city. 

The palaces, occupied by various mem- 
bers of the late Mahommed Ali and Ibrahim 
Pasha, possess little interest to those who 
have seen the magnificent interiors of royal 
mansions in England and on the continent. 
Abbas Pasha occupies by turns his various 
pashalic residences, principally that at Cairo; 
the Shoobra palace, beyond the walls, and 
the one at Alexandria, already described. His 
sporting propensity has induced him to erect 
a commodious stone building near the centre 
of the desert, between Cairo and Suez, 
where much of his time is occupied. 

The descendant of the ambitious and en- 
terprising Mahommed Ali, it is said, unfortu- 
nately inherited but few of that sovereign’s 
nobler traits and many of his weaknesses of 
character, while, if he does rot outstrip his 
immediate predecessor, Ibrahim Pasha, he is 
represented as closely following in his course 
of inertness and sensuality. 

With the exception of the streets near the 
grand square, none are sufficiently wide to 
admit a modern carriage, and it is wonder- 
ful with what adroitness and skill the nu- 
merous heavily laden donkeys and camels 
manage to thread these circuitous and nar- 
row thoroughfares. The houses on each side 
are built after the usual fashion of oriental 
towns, with the upper stories extending be- 
yond the lower like those in Alexandria, be- 
yond which the Mushrebeés, or elaborately 
carved latticed windows, look down into the 
street beneath. These often extend so far, 
as to nearly meet those of the opposite 
houses and entirely exclude the sunlight. Be- 
hind these tresselled windows the inhabi- 
tants can freely observe all that is going on 
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below, while they remain effectually hidden 
from any prying eyes which may be turned 
in that direction. The shops or bazaars lining 
the trottoir, are on a more extended scale, 
but of similar character to those already de- 
scribed, and there the bearded and richly 
robed shopkeeper deals out his merchandise 
from high piles of costly woollens or silks, 
or from paniers filled with fruit, vegetables 
and the varied coloured grain of Egypt. 
Passing and re-passing, with careless non- 
chalance, or eagerly hurrying onward in ful- 
filment of his particular object, may be seen 
the pompous Mussulman, the Algerine with 
his scarlet tarbéosh, the high capped Parsee, 
the open robed and half-masked labouring 
woman, or, mounted on her “high ass,” 
‘‘ after the manner of men,” and preceded by 
her turbaned slave, rides stately by, the 
closely veiled lady of Cairo, while following 
your steps with an unceasing cry for buck- 
shish, the blear eyed* and filthy beggar fills 
up the motley crowd. 

He must possess little imagination who can 
walk the streets of Caire and not recall the 
pictures of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment;’’ those one thousand and one nights 
whose pleasing narratives thrilled our infant 
ears, and dwell even now, how vividly, 
among the memories of our childhood. The 
small box-like shop of the cobbler in the ba- 
zaar, recalls the blindfolded Mustapha as 
he threaded narrow thoroughfares like these 
to sew up the four quarters of the unfortu- 
nate Cassim; while Fatimas, Morgianas, 
and Alibabas flit by us like the bright pic- 
tures of the magic lanthorn. 

The contrast from the bustle and gayety 
of Cairo by day, to its quiet and death-like 
aspect by night, is very striking, for at sun- 
set all the mosques, public buildings and ba- 
zaars are closed, and the streets, after dark, 
become almost deserted. One of the many 
stringent laws which protect the city from 
fire and robbery, obliges every persorf who 
goes forth at night to take with him a lighted 
lanthorn; and any one found strolling about 
without this means of protection is at once 
arrested. The effect of these various lights 


* “So very prejudicial is the vapour arising from the 
damp ground of Egypt, that one out of sic among the 
inhabitants of Cairois either blind or has some complaint 
ofthe eyes.’’-- Wilkinson. 
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in paper lanthorns darting up and down in 
the distance, and flitting to and fro in the 
darkness, is very curious and resembles more 
than any thing else, so many fire flies flash- 
ing for an instant and then disappearing 
from the depths of the night-enveloped 
streets. 

There are many objects worthy to detain 
the traveller in this thoroughly oriental city, 
but which our limited visit prevented our 
seeing. Among these are the interiors of 
the Cairene residences; the Lideels or pub- 
lic fountains and the baths. 

Excursions from this point to various quar- 
ters are made, which, although requiring 
many days to accomplish properly, amply 
repay the tourist who pursues pleasure and 
instruction in a survey of Eastern manners 
and customs, or the monumental relics of 
former ages. 

Cairo derives its name from El Kahirah, 
the city of victories. It was founded by 
Géher or Aboo Tumminm, the first of the Fa- 
temite dynasty, who ruled in Egypt A. D. 
973. The town is at present divided into 
what is called Old and New Cairo, and the 
population of both is said to number not far 
from 200,000, consisting of Moslems, Copts, 
Jews, Greeks and Armenians. 

The time of our departure had rapidly 
drawn near, and we prepared to leave Cairo 
after a glimpse which only proved sufficient 
to awaken a curiosity to see more. 

Before our arrival at Alexandria, our tra- 
vellers had made up their parties for the 
*‘vans,”’ in which the transit of the desert is 
made. We were divided into two companies, 
the first of which was to leave Cairo several 
hours before the last, who were obliged to 
wait the return of the horses after transport- 
ing the former to the end of the first stage. 
My lot fell among the former, which divis- 
ion had separated itself into parties of six, 
the number apportioned to each carriage. 

At 104 o’clock in the evening we descend- 
ed from our hotel and found drawn up before 
the door half a dozen small yellow cab-like 
vehicles, the bodies of each being suspended 
upon slings of leather in place of springs, 
and to each of which were attached four 


which, however, six were unmercifully 
obliged to stow themselves. Fortunately, 
having foreseen this infliction, due regard 
had been made to our various sizes when 
making up our party for the desert, so that 
we were enabled to ‘“‘pack’’ ourselves with- 
out as much suffering as others, who had not 
taken this important point into consideration. 
One gentleman, who possessed an unusual 
proportion of corporeal abundance, on view- 
ing the circumscribed position which he was 
expected to occupy, was so horror struck at 
the prospect, that his portly figure vanished 
in the hotel and was not seen again until the 
next day, when arrangements “suiting his 
particular case’ were made by the authori- 
ties for transporting him after us. 

The group of travellers and lookers on 
gathered about the vans as we departed, 
was rendered most striking by the lurid glare 
of blazing wood contained in iron frames 
fastened to the end of poles. These rude 
torches were upheld by half naked Nubians 
who constantly replenished them from fa- 
gots which they carried in the loose bosom 
of their tunics. This fitful light fell upon 
bustling voyageurs, turbaned Arab drivers, 
dusky faced idlers of Cairo, and prancing 
horses as they rattled their rude harness, tm- 
patient to be off; nor was it forgotten after- 
wards, that the fair features of one of our 
own countrywomen redeemed the scene of 
half its wildness as she stood beside that 
murky crowd to speed us on our way. 

At last we were al] arranged, each with 
his small bag or parcel snugly stowed away 
beneath the seat, which, according to the 
company’s regulations, ‘‘must not exceed 
five pounds each; the drivers mounted 
the vans; the horses sprang forward, and 
amid the cracking of whips and shouting of 
the outrunners, we rattled over the Frank 
quarter of Cairo, out of its ancient gateway, 
and after a few miles perceived by the soften- 
ed sound of the wheels that we were upon 
the desert. 

The conversation and hilarity which the 
excitement of departure had awakened in 
our little party soon flagged, as our uncom- 
fortable position began to be sensibly felt. 





horses. It appeared to me that with some 
slight degree of comfort, four persons might 


be accommodated in each of these vans, in|jolted about without mercy, as the half train- 
i 


Cooped up in the stifling atmosphere of the 
‘na row van, we were swayed to and fro, and 
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ed horses dashed impetuously forward over 
the gravelly sand. Slumber was effectually 
driven from our eyes, and a miserable sort 
of half doziness alone came to our relief. 
From this, after an hour or two, we were 
aroused by the sudden stopping of our van 
at the “first station,” where a change of 
horses was procured. Here we gladly dis- 
mounted to stretch our cramped up limbs and 
survey our novel position. We had advanced 
some miles into the desert, which, by the 
effulgence of a full moon, we now saw spread- 
ing around us as far as the eye could reach, 
an unbroken, boundless sea of sand. 


If, as has been said, the first view of the 
Alps be “‘an era in one’s existence,”’ the first 
appearance of the desert is not less so. I 
well remember the thrill of delight which 
rushed through my whole being when those 
snow clad peaks of Switzerland, grouped 
in picturesque grandeur, first broke upon my 
view; but my emotions were not the less 
powerful, although so different, as I stood at 
midnight on the silent sands of the out- 
stretching wilderness. The proud pinnacles 
of the Alps, glittering in the early rays of 
morning, had exhilarated—but the solemn 
vastness of the desert by night, saddened 
and depressed me. My first desire was to 
be alone, that undisturbed I might the more 
readily take in the eloquence of its desola- 
tion; yet how gratefully did succeed to this 
the consciousness that I was not so; that our 
little group of travellers was undivided, and 
that we were not doomed to tread alone and 
unprotected that dreary waste, which He, 
in bis inscrutable wisdom, has seen fit to 
spread out over so large a pertion of Hi; 
beautiful world. 


The building before whieh we had halted, 
was a low whitewashed stone edifice, used 
only asa stable for horses, and we found 
these relays occurring at intervals of five 
miles during our entire transit; every alter- 
nate station house having an additional build- 
ing of two stories for the temporary accom- 
modation of travellers. In each, a table well 
spread with meats, wines, &c., and side rooms 
furnished with beds and toilet apparatus, found 
always occupants rejoiced to avail them- 
selves of the half hour’s respite allowed for 
refreshment and repose. 





Our wet and panting horses were soon ex- 
changed for fresh ones, and we re-entered 
our van and disposed ourselves as before for 
a new start. 


Then for hours which seemed ages, we 
sped onwards, seeing nothing but the moon- 
lit expanse around us, and bearing nothing 
but the shouts of the drivers and the crush- 
ing sound of gravel beneath our rapidly re- 
volving wheels. 


It was about an hour before dawn, that, 
with a sudden smash which sent i!s occu- 
pants tumbling one upon the other, our van 
came toastand still. We perceived et once 
that an accident had occurred, and hastily 
dismounted, when we found that one of the 
horses had stumbled and fallen, dragging the 
other in a confused pile around him; the 
shafts were broken and the vehicle other- 
wise rendered unfit to proceed. On hearing 
of our disaster, the remaining five vans im- 
mediately drew up, and into these our party 
was forced to divide itself, crowded as they 
already were, until we could arrive at the 
next station and procure a fresh conveyance. 
An admirable rule of the transit administra- 
tion requires that the vans be kept in each 
other’s company the entire distance, and if 
from any cause, such as illness or accident, 
one is obliged to stop, the others must also 
be detained until all can proceed to ether. 
The object of this is mutual safety and to 
avoid the horrible consequences which might 
ensue were one or more travellers to be left 
alone and unprotected from the attacks of 
those wandering Arabs who still infest the 
desert sands. An infringement of this rule, 
we were told, would bring the offender to 
instant death. 


Leaving our shattered vehicle behind us, 
we proceeded on our course. I now took a 
seat upon the top of the van behind the dri- 
ver, which, although uncomfortable and ex- 
posed to the chilling night air, was decidedly 
preferable to the crowded state and and close 
atmosphere of the interior. I had no cause 
to regret the choice, for from that elevated 
position I was enabled to enjoy the peculiar 
beauties of a sunrise on the desert. The 
rays of light shot upwards from the horizon 
like massive bars of shining metal, and as 
these gave place to the full effulgence of the 
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morning, the grandeur of the desert became 
apparent ; 


“ Like a burnished shield of silver 
Round and vast the landscape lay.” 
Then I saw, for the first time, that it was not 
a level expanse, but that the surface was 
broken up into hillocks and ridges like the 
swell of the sea; indeed as the eye took in 
at a glance this broad field of rising and fall- 
ing sand, it appeared much as the ocean 
might, if suddenly arrested in its roll by the 
action of petrifaction. Between these irre- 
gularities, our road lay straight and broad, a 
sort of macadamised highway laid out at an 
expense of £70,000 by the present govern- 
ment of Egypt, and kept in good order by 
constant travel. Scattered behind us at re- 
gular distances, the horses dashing onwards 
and tearing up the sand and gravel beneath 
them, followed our remaining vans, on each 
of which was mounted an Arab driver with 
gay turban and blue sashed robe. Seated 
on the shafts below, or running barefooted 
at the sides, was the attendant Sets or groom, 
whose duty consisted in spurring on the 
horses if they proved laggard, and in mend- 
ing the shabby and constantly breaking har- 
ness. Beside the caravan rode the guard, 
mounted on a swift and beautiful Arab which 
pranced and curvetted among the vans, or 
galloped off at furious speed in advance of 
us, as the whim of his adroit and graceful 
driver directed. 

At the next station, where an excellent 
breakfast and half hour’s lounge refreshed 
us, we found an additional van, and our lit- 
tle party once more assembled together. By 
this time the sun was pouring down intensely 
upon the sands, creating a hot film in the at- 
mosphere most painful to the eyes, and I 
was glad once more to regain the protecting 
shade of the interior. Yet, even there the 
glare from the shining gravel was so power- 
ful as to oblige the gentlemen as well as the 
ladies of our party to “take the veil.”’ 

During the day various incidents and ob- 
jects affurded relief to the monotony of the 
journey. Sometimes a long train of camels 
bearing huge piles of merchandise stalked 
in single file, like a solemn procession, over 
the burning plain, the tinkling bell on their 
leader and the muffled sound of their pon- 
derous feet in the sand being the only sounds 
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that announced their proximity as we whirl- 
ed by them. Truly has the poet said: 


| ‘Mute the camel labours with the heaviest load.” 


And too often that load bears down the un- 
complaining animal upon the sands, from 
which he never rises again. We saw their 
ribbed carcasses bleaching along the track ; 
deathly landmarks for their fellows who were 
to come after, and perhaps share the same 
fate; the frame of their only habitations when 
living, proving their whitened monuments 
when dead. 

Soon after leaving ‘‘ Central Station’ we 
passed what is called ‘the desert tree,” a 
solitary Acacia standing like the good Sa- 
maritan with the oil and wine of its refresh- 
ing verdure and shade for the way-worn 
Arab pilgrim. It is small and stunted, but 
so sacredly regarded by many whom it has 
protected, that bits of rag ‘‘torn from the 
sacred garments of those who have visited 
Mecea,” hang fluttering among its leaves. 
Although generally asserted that this is the 
only tree on the desert, I must correct the 
impression at the expense of a little of the 
romance connected with this idea, for we 
distinctly saw another and similar tree a few 
miles beyond it; these two are, however, 
believed to be the only “green spots in the 
wilderness,” between Cairo and Suez. 

The phenomenon of the Mirage again de- 
ceived us, as it had previously on the Mah- 
moodeéh canal, but now the illusion was 
greatly increased by the fact, that we were 
actually approaching the sea and rocky shores 
which we seemed to behold along the hori- 
zon, but which in reality were totally invisi- 
ble until many hours after.* 

As the heat and fatigue of the journey in- 
creased, the various stopping places were 


* The Mirage, as it has appeared to travellers at dif- 
ferent periods, has often been described. Abbott, in his 
history of Napoleon, thus describes its effects upon the 
French troops in-Egypt- “In the midst of the desert, 
when gloom and despondency had taken possession of all 
heasts, unbounded joy was excited by the appearance of 
a lake of crystal water but a few miles before them, with 
villages and palm trees beautifully reflected in its clear 
and glassy depths. The parched and panting troops 
rushed eagerly on to plunge into the delicious waves- 
Hour after hour passed and they approached no nearer 
the elysium before them. Dreadful was their disappoint- 
ment when they found that it was all an illusion, and that 
they were pursuing the Mirage of the dry and dusty 





desert.” 
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more eagerly looked forward to, and more 
fully appreciated when reached. 


Opposite one of these stations, at the dis-| 


tance of about half a mile, a large square 
building attracted our attention, it being the | 


temporary residence, before alluded to, of, 


COUNT ERNEST. 


There was gathering in bower, and gathering in hall, 
| On the eve of a New Year’s festival, 

For Wynterly’s baron still honors the night 

Which gave to his bosom his daughter so bright. 


Abbas Pasha when occupied in the decart| In the high raftered chamber the feast they have laid, 


with the pleasures of the chase, of which he 
appears to be particularly fond. 

Towards the close of the afternoon, and| 
much to our relief, we reached the last sta- 
tion, and before leaving it experienced an 


, On the walls are old trophies and pennons displayed, 
The flags won by ancesters ages before, 
The trophies the spoils of the wolf and the boar. 





| 


The ilex, the larch and the mistletoe green, 
Interweaving their leaves with the oak boughs are seen, 
Whose coral-red berries gleam shiningly forth, 





unlooked-for gratification. A number of vans, | Attesting the beauty and strength of the North. 


similar to our own, was observed approach- 
ing from the opposite direction, which) 
were found to contain the passengers by the 
overland mail from India, en route for En- 
gland. This half-way meeting in the desert 
of travellers pursuing so long, so eventful a 
journey, was affecting. How eager was the 
interchange of questions and answers be- 
tween those now seeking native lands and 
homes from which years had separated them, 
and those pushing onward to that distant 
clime from which the former were returning, 
and which was destined to keep them ‘‘it 
may be for years, and it may be forever,”’ 
from the dearest attachments of life. The 
bloom of health was upon these; the blight 
of an Indian clime, rendering many a com- 
plexion like the “sere and yellow leaf,” sad- 
ly marked the former. The meeting was as 
brief as it was interesting, and these two 
chance mingling streams of humanity were 
soon flowing in widely opposite directions; 
each fast moving caravan turning up the sand 
so lately disturbed by the other. 

A few miles from Suez is a well of brack- 
ish water, called by some, “ Joseph’s Well,” 
and by others the ‘‘ Well of Moses,” but I 
believe without sufficient authority for either, 
and near by stands a large octagonal struc- 
ture of stone, with a rising central dome, 
now used as a guard house, and supposed to 
be the ruins of a Mausoleum. 

At last we whirled into the little dirty sea- 
port town of Suez, and dismounted in the 
dreary court yard of the English hotel.* 


* The distance from Cairo to Suez is 82 miles, and we 
occupied about 17 hours in crossing the isthmus. This 


is actually all the /and travel in the whole journey which 
is termed the “overland” route to distinguish it from the 
passage by sea around the Cape of Good Hope. 





High up blazed the fire ’neath the mantel so wide, 
Loudly crackled the oak, once the green forest’s pride, 
And the wild ruddy glow of the flame checkered o’er 
With its light the strange hangings and new sanded floor. 


North and West did they gather, and South and South- 
east, 

The prince and the noble, the prelate and priest, 

And refulgent in gems and unmatched in their glee, 

Came old Germany’s ladies right lovely to see. 


Count Ernest hath armed him, but not for the fight, 
Count Ernest hath robed, and his robing is bright, 
And in the reflection his broad mirror gives, 

His vanity triumph of triumph receives. 


And as he descended the wide oaken stair, 

The guests all made way as a king had been there, 

And the bright cheeks grew brighter the fair dames among, 
More softly and sweetly their gay voices rung. 


Bewitchingly graceful the homage they vield 

To Count Ernest, renowned both in council and field. 
And well doth he listen, though careless the while, 
Seem the glance of his eye and the mirth of his smile. 


And well doth his praises their flatteries repay, 

For who as Count Ernest is gallant and gay? 

But unmoved is his heart, as the morrow will prove, 
Though to all those fuir dames he may whisper of love. 


But mark what a change o’er his features hath passed, 
There is one ’mid the crowd, youngest, fairest and last. 
And how shall Count Ernest's kneen vanity brook, 
Not to win from that maiden one smile or one look. 


The dance it is ended, the tapers expire, 

And the night-cup is passed ere the damsels retire. 
Connt Ernest is kneeling a boon to implore, 

As memento forever, the rose which she wore. 


“ My mother bestowed it,” the young maiden said, 
“ And ill would her kindness to me be repaid, 
Were her gift vielded up toa stranger like thee, 
For the sake of a trifling courtesy.” 


Alas for the suitor, his pleadings were vain, 

Forth from the blithe hall hath departed the train, 
And though loud was his laughter and careless his jest, 
Bethink you Count Ernest’s night-dreaming was rest? 


A form was before him, a small hand was there, 





As the new fallen snow flake, as soft and as fair, 
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And ever and ever those eloquent eyes, 
More bright than the stars and more blue than the skies 


With their strange gleaming lustre before him still shone, 
And made the strong heart of Count Ernest their own, 
A spell was upon him, and eye, heart, and ear 

Were awake to a wild throb of hope and of fear. 


It was not her beauty, though lovely was she, 

It was not her mirth, though like magic her glee, 
It was something invisibly present, to tell 

What vaiuly he tried from his thoughts to dispel. 


But courage awakes ; as the morrow doth rise, 

All arranged were his tactics of smiles and of sighs. 
Alas! ere the evening those gay hopes had flown, 
And joy’s glowing garland “ lay withered and strown.” 


For calm was the Baron’s young daughter, and cold 
As the ice-waves the river so turbidly rolled, 

And measured her words, which in melody fell, 

As she bade him, departing, a simple “ farewell.” 


Full careful the vassals as swiftly they rode, 

Afar from the towers of the Baron’s abode, 

That smile, look, nor gesture, nor whisper defined, 

They guessed theirlord’s heart played the truant behind. 


And O, if black Hugo have ever good need 

To be matchless in spirit and tireless in speed, 

Full surely the time for these virtues had come, 
Though unwarned by the voices of trumpet and drum. 


Ernest mingled in council, he mingled in war, 

He played the gay lover in countries afar, 

Until year upon year rolled with Time’s speed away, 
And his dark locks were blended with silvery grey. 


When unmarr’d in her beauty by absence or years, 
The Baron’s fair daughter before him appears, 

And in Africa or Asia, on sea or on shure, 

His heart was in Germany still as of yore. 


The sun mounteth upward, but feeble its glow, 
Over widely spread valleys all covered with snow, 
F’en of winter’s dull raiment the forests are bare, 
Fast sealed are the streamlets and keen is the air. 


The fox of the wilderness hasteth again, 

Like the bear and fierce wolf, away to his den, 
There is no living thing for the sight to descry, 
Save a lone eagle tracing the paths of the sky. 


But lo! to the Eastward there riseth a cloud, 

As dark as if ’twere of the whirl-wind the shroud, 
As mid-way it parteth, bright forkings of flame 
Shoot up ared ruin afar to proclaim ; 

*Tis the beacon, the beacon, and trouble is nigh, 
Where the red fire of Wynterly blazes on high. 


Who rideth so proudly, who rideth so fast, 

With a broad crimson banner upon the wind cast, 

With five hundred steel lances encircled around, 

And steeds whose fleet feet seem disdaining the ground. 


O strike but for Wynterly’s fortunes one blow! 
Rid the gallant old Baron at once of his foe, 

And win back the rose to the fuir daughter’s face, 
And safety restore to the time-honor’d race. 








| Thus add to thy glory one ray wanting yet, 
Teach the heart in thy bosom its wound to forget, 


And a victory awaits thee for years to atone, 
She has loved thee, Count Ernest, and loved thee alone. 


And thou wilt be happy, though never again 

The blast of the desert fan Hugo’s black mane, 
Though the tents of the Arab no more shult thou see, 
Nor the camels at evening beneath the palm tree. 


Though the dash of the whale and the cry of the gull 
Thy ocean-rocked pillow again shall not lull, 

For thy destiny’s star which now brilliantly glows, 
Shall in Germany set where so brightly it rose. 


M. LI. W. H. 
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Luc. Dialog. Mort. 1.1. p. 329. Reitz. 
“ A living dog is better than a dead lion.”—£cel. ix. 4. 


* Ich sehe nichts als einen schwarzen Pudel 
Es mag bei euch wohl Augentaeuschung sein.” 
Faust. 


Mr. Editor,—On opening the last number 
of your Messenger, I was unexpectedly greet- 
ed by the black muzzle of an old acquain- 
tance. Imagine a country gentleman walk- 
ing through a gallery and stumbling on his 
peculiar Blanche, Tray or Sweetheart por- 
trayed to the life by the pencil of Landseer, 
and you will have some idea of my feelings 
on reading the description of ‘the dashing 
young student and his nonpareil dog.” 

I am no artist, and do not attempt to deep- 
en the lines of your correspondent’s sketch. 
I am no dog-fancier, and do not understand 
the peculiar beauty of the dog in ‘carrying 
out his thickness behind.”’ But the dog was 
once my academical fellow-citizen, and as an 
old student of the Friderica Guilelma Rhe- 
nana, I conceive it to be my bounden duty 
to enlighten the artist as to the character of 
the animal of which he has formed such a 
lofty opinion. And furthermore, I deem it 
advisable to set an ensample to those who 
forget the ubiquity of the ‘‘ Universal Yan- 
kee Nation,’ and to remind rhapsodic tour- 
ists that some American Mr. or Mrs. Hop- 
kins is always ready with his or her prosaic 
tea and toast, to dissipate all the fine thoughts 
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suggested by the stupendous wall of China, 
or by a simple statement of facts to dispel 
the romantic interest which naturally attach- 
es to a dog and especially to a Danish dog. 

Heaven and Landseer, Jr., forgive me, but 
{ always thought that dog a lubberly animal. 
He may appear to great advantage ‘‘ under a 
table,” or ‘threading his way through the 
crowd” which throngs a Rhine steamer, and 
no doubt the extraordinary sagacity which 
prompted him to follow his master without 
being called, produced an overwhelming ef- 
fect on the mind of our traveller, but I still 





abide by my opinion and pronounced him a) 
| 


lubberly dog, and I would not for my own 
part give a minute of another canine aca- 
demical, (Harry by name,) for a cycle of 
such overgrown incumbrances. A large and 
powerful animal he certainly is, and when in 
lively action presents quite an imposing ap- 
pearance, but in his normal condition sug- 
gests nothing more sublime than the grena- 
diers of Frederic William, the Stiffnecked, 
whose passion for tall fellows, ‘‘lange kerle,”’ 
is historical. 

The name of the dog was happily chosen 
by his sponsors in baptism, with reference to 
his intense blackness. He is called Othel- 
lo, which trisyllable the students have by 
some occult law of contraction shortened 
into ‘ Fello.” In fact, this nickname quite 
usurped the place of the original designation, 
and when it became necessary for the “‘ young 
cavaliero”’ to offer a reward of five or six 
dollars for his companion, or rather ‘‘ Nubian 
slave,”’ who had been lured away, he spelt the 
last syllable of Othello with a w, ‘ which,”’ 
as Diego in the Spanish Curate says on a 
similar occasion, ‘is abominable.”’ 

The dog belongs de jure to the aforesaid 
“ dashing student ;’’ de facto, however, to the 
whole corps of Palatia, whose caps in violet, 
red and white must have attracted the admi- 
ring gaze of our friend. The animal is known 
through the whole town as the Palatine dog. 
and his size and color make him no unfit em- 
blem of the proud corporation to which he 
belongs. Another dog-star, of nearly the 
same magnitude, may be seen in Bonn, but 
his tawny hide does not produce such a beau- 
tiful effect as the sleek black coat of Othello. 
As a general rule the head dog in one of 
these corps is a symbol of his masters, and 


so we find that the Borussian dog, which be- 
longs to a confederation consisting wholly of 
” is a thick set, snarling, full-blooded 
terrier, whose sole recommendation is his 
noble descent, and the Colonensian hound is 
a mangy beast, as uncomely and as untidy 
as his masters. 

Othello’s character is as fair as that of most 
dogs. His cynicism is of a quiet cast and 
his demeanor might be termed dignified by a 
casual observer, but I have seen him under 
too many points of view to accede to such 
an encomium. At the Lubber—the common 
gathering place of the students—he would 
stand and lick his chops as expectantly as 
any cur of low degree, and although gener- 
ally grave and decorous in his behaviour, he 
would pounce upon the relics of the repast 
with a carnivorous haste which was frightful 
to behold, if you only imagined yourself in 
the place of the fragmentary cutlet, or half- 
eaten chop. His conduct on Sundays was 
hardly excusable, for although a quiet beast 
on week-days, he, (and perhaps his master 
too,) flushed up on Sunday afternoon prodi- 
giously and made violent assaults on the 
other big dogs, to the infinite delight of the 
Palatia and the assembled clowns, and to the 
infinite annoyance of a certain individual, 
whose room commanded a fine view, and un- 
fortunately a far too distinct hearing of the 
life and bustle of the market-place. I have 
likewise seen the huge beast attempting to 
gambol, and leaping over his master’s stick, 
perseveringly in the vain endeavor to become 
lively on the principle of the celebrated Ger- 
man baron. Othello was a frequent visitor 
at the house where | lodged, which was in- 
habited by sundry young Palatines, and al- 
though the animal was peaceable enough, I 
always suffered him to choose his own side 


*Syous, 


of the narrow stair-case. One night while — 


lying half-asleep on my bed, 1 was fully 
aroused by a dull, regular hammering over- 
head. My curiosity was excited, and I re- 
volved the matter carefully over in my mind 
until I came to what I afterwards found to 
be the right conclusion. The landlord, or 
House-Philistine, had positively forbidden 
the keeping of dogs on his premises, and 
Othello being on a visit to some of his fellow 
students, could not be sent down into the 





court, but was shut up in one of the front 
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rooms on the th 


thoughts running on a late repast at the Lub-| 


ber, he began to wag his tail with consider- 
able vehemence, and his recumbent position 
caused that heavy appendage to strike the 
floor with a dull, ominous sound, on which I 
ought to have built a romance, or at least a 
sketch after Teniers or Callot. 


Simple,—unselfish,—and preferring still 
The humblest duty to the proudest joy :— 
'Thus lives her memory still in many hearts, 
A model and a praise. 


Yon lofty halls 
And classic columns wear the shade of woe,— 
And he,—their Master,—eloque: t and full 
Of genius, fostered by our Country’s Sire,— 





One more re» ark as a vindication of my | 
other fellow-student, the happy owner of 
the beast. Our good friend must have been, | 
in spite of his “insinuating tone,” some-| 
what unfortunate in his mode of address. A 
German student is almost as proud of his dog | 
as he is of an honorable * Tiefquart’”’ drawn | 
through his visage, anda less direct approach 
to the subject would no doubt have elicited 
ample information, and have spared your cor- | 
respondent the trouble of pulling at his shirt | 
collar—the reader the trouble of reading, and 
myself the trouble of writing this well-meant 
critique. 

Othello may now depart in peace. Land- 
seer, Jr., has given us his outward portrai- 
ture, and I have modestly protested against | 
the inferences drawn therefrom as to his 
moral character. Othello is a dog—a Dan- | 
ish dog—a remarkable dog—but he is like- 
wise a greedy dog, a hulking dog and a lazy 


In utter desolation mourns her loss, 

Who in her faithful heart, so many years, 
Garnered his happiness,—while at his side 
Their only child laments, like one who feels 
Life’s Augel lost. 


And there are lowly friends 
Who grateful hoard her image ;—sable brows 
Are wet with tears for her. who loved the souls 
Of those who served her, and with patient care 
Laboured to lead them to the Saviour’s fold. 
—Yes, to that Saviour who had been her strength 
From early years. His spirit had been hers, 
In all the tender ministries of life, 
Neath cloud or sunbeam, she had looked to Him 
For guidance,—for example, for reward ; 
So with His blessed words upon her lips 
She went to Him. 

L. H. Sigourney. 





Old Uncle John Rosser and the Billy Goat. 


Speaking of these individuals, it occurs to 





dog, and I cannot in my soul forgive him the 
tempestuous thumping which once broke my 


night’s rest when every thing was still, and) 


even the noisy huzzas of sundry 
“ Sons of Belial flown with lust and wine,” 


had died on the ear. 


( Signed,) CHRYSOBRACHION. 





THE LADY OF ARLINGTON. 


Mrs. Marv L. Custis, the wife of the Honble. George 
Washington Parke Custis, was of the ancient family of the 
Fitzhughs in Virginia, and was taken by a brief illness, in 
the Spring of 1853, from the home which she had so long 
beautified by her accomplishments and virtues. 


She sleepeth ‘neath those Oaks where first we met, 
Beside her own Potomac’s glorious wave, 

While o’er her pillow creep the infant flowers, 
Spring’s tear drop in their eye. 


Fain would I paint,— 
Had language fitting pencil —with what grace 
Of meekness and of dignity she bore 
The matrou beauty of her high estate, 


me that the latter—the genus we mean—has 
never been rightly appreciated. Billy (or 
William, as he should more properly be call- 
ed, from the gravity and respectability of his 
appearance and manner) like many other 
meritorious individuals, has been in a good 
measure overlooked; and yet he is a char- 
acter of no mean pretensions and claims to 
respect. Observe him. What a stately 
gait—how dignified—how decisive and sol- 
dierly in his movements—not a bully and 
popinjay strutting and pufling about like a 
cock, nor chattering and gimcracking like a 
baboon, nor putting on ponderous airs of dig- 
nity like that overrated old fogy snob, the 
‘lion; permitting no unbecoming or unseem- 
ly liberties, yet familiar enough in his way 
when he likes to be, and preferring civilized 
life and neighborhood to the savage habits of 
that old hermit of the jungle. Docile and 
tractable, too, is Billy ‘‘ except when roused,” 
and even then carrying his indignation only 
to christian extremes, and not tearing out 
entrails and beating out brains like a filli- 
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Old Uncle John Rosser and the Billy Goat. 











buster or one of your fashionable heroes. 
See how domestic .the old fellow is. How 
he puts himself at the head of the harem and 
orders things about with a sedate and self- 


much of a pee oa to indulge in such 
practices. 

Billy—like another Billy we wot of—be- 
longed to the ‘‘ Pitch-in school,”’ and made a 


appreciative authority, like a gentleman at! pass at every thing that was going that pro- 
his inn, and keeps his wives straight, but in| mised benefit or amusement. His pranks 
a quiet, patriarchal, Turk-like way; never| were sometimes very diverting; for instance, 
leaving his own family for a friend’s, and at the camp-meeting, where William came 
never suspecting fidelity—unlike biped spe-| walking up, and, seeing worthy old brother 
cimens of the gender who wear horns. To) Amen, on a hot evening after a hearty meal, 
be sure, William, like every other fine gen-| seated under a tree, nodding under the seda- 
tlemen, goes perfumed, and there may be tive influence of the Rev. Bawl’s discourse, 
some questions of taste as to the kind; but de|took it for a banter; and, making up to 
gustibus and so forth, as Gov. C****** would) him, hit him such a spat between the eyes 
have said, if he had put him in his last mes-|as made him think another set of falling 
sage. Then look at his countenance. Did stars had come down. 
you ever see any thing more grave or fullof; Old Uncle John Rosser was as full of fun 
respectability? Did you ever see more ele-|as Billy. He was called the laughing phi- 
gant repose of manner? And his beard,|losopher. This designation was given him 
does not the cut and make of that remind us'in consequence of his having a disease—a 
of some of our most valued and fashionable. laughing mania—a cacoethes ridentis: he ‘‘took 
acquaintances? A braver fellow than William |on” as if possessed by a laughing devil— 
never lived; for, consider, that like some of | would suddenly be taken and shake himself 
our politicians and generals, his only armour (all over until he fell down in a fit laughing. 
is the thickness of his skull. Who of them! He was always carrying on jokes and run- 
can make more out of the hardness of his|ning rigs, verbal and practical. He a large, 
pate and his horns than Gulielmus? Wash-|fat fellow; but, until the event we proceed 
ington City can’t shew one. to relate, (if we ever do get to it) rather a 
But it was not of the genus but of the par-| good looking man for his size. 
ticular individual we designed to speak. Billy} Two humorists cannot get along in the 
Rosser—as he was named after his owner—! same neighborhood any more than two coun- 
was somewhat peculiar, as much so as the itry doctors; indeed two rivals of any sort— 
‘charming Miss Julia.’’ He had got to be a (duellists excepted; they are always friends)— 
public character, and, like other public char-|in a country neighborhood are always sure, 
acters, he was a little spoiled by the attentions | sooner or later, to have a falling out. So it 
he received. He was naturally a fellow of ve-| was with John and Billy. Divers were the 
ry good parts, and of excellent disposition ; but | schemes and tricks tried by Rosser on Wil- 
he had been so petted and deferred to—the Jiam—such as filling apples with Scotch snuff 
little negroes, dogs and “other varmints”’ on ‘and giving them to Billy until he had taken 
the plantation had so flattered his prowess, by as much of the savory weed into his mouth 
retreating before him and letting him have his. as your regular lover of Cavendish or Ho- 
own way, that he had run himself dow nto the ney Dew. 
level of a regular fillibuster, pitching into! Uncle John’s jovial features were com- 
every thing and every body that he could' manded by a nose which was the delight of 
get to; and this not only at home, but “he. his life. It was a regular cut-water. The 
quit his own to stand on foreign ground.’ He ‘style of its architecture was half Dutch, half 
used to come to the grocery hard- by and, not, Roman, none of your little stuck up, turn- 
standing on ceremony, would walk straight ups, as if ashamed of, or too proud for his 
in, helping himself to bits of cheese on the | mouth—nor one of your angular, thread-pa- 
counter, or any thing else he liked. The per concerns, sticking toa round face like 
boys tried to teach him {o drink the heel- the shadow-caster on asun dial; but a nose 
taps in the glasses and to chew tobacco; but that was a nose—strong, well defined, well 
it is only justice to Billy to say he was tco’ cut out, well hollowed, we]l proportioned, 
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and well set on the face. He was fond of and retreated in great haste to a safe distance 
stroking and caressing it, and, being of a from his irate foe. 

musical turn, would blow out a dirion, on it As soon as the stars had ceased falling, and 
occasionally, that could bring the boys to, Uncle John had satisfied himself that it was 
dinner like a cow’s horn. Ah! me, pride'not the devil that had come after him for 
will have a fall, and so did that nose. ButI, breaking the Sabbath, Uncle John resolved 
am anticipating. ‘on revenge. He was not long in putting his 
Plan in operation, for with Uncle John action 
On acertain Sunday morninz, Uncle John) | stood close to resolution. As the old hunter 
had gone to his blacksmith’s shop to do a\said of Gen. Jackson, when it was objected 
little ‘work on a waggon which he had neg- to the hero that he had ordered a few Indian 
lected the evening before, in consequence of | women and children to be shot one morning, 
the call he had to a shooting match—an in-| Uncle John was ‘a punctil man.” As to 
nocent pastime which he much affected. He! cudgelling William—that was out of the 
was enjoying alone his felicitations, with | question; for William contumaciously re- 
which he was regaling his mind at that calm) fused to come within cudgelling distance— 
period, over the good fortune he had met with! but bore off, keeping a vague watch on Un- 
in winning a quarter of beef, by a shot that/cle John’s movements, but as if he were 
had covered the cross and knocked the black | going about his business and preferred stay- 
out of the mark; and no donbt felt piously” ing where he was—and was not at all alarm- 
grateful for the success of his adventure. led or afraid of Uncle John—as many other 
He had nearly finished the job—there being would-be great fighters before and since have 
but little work to be done on the tire—fixing | ‘done. 

a nail or two, or something of the sort. As| After divers abortive efforts to bring Billy 
the work was lying on the ground i in the shop, ‘within striking distance, a brilliant idea il- 
he had got down on his knees to it, and w as |luminated John’s understanding. He had 
bending over it, habited in his red flannel in the shop a kettle, or pot, kept there to be 
shirt which Uncle John used to wear of hot’ repaired : it just about fit his head by mo- 
days under the idea that it was cooler—by ving the hair from his temples: Uncle John 
making him perspire freely. Billy was, about|thought if he could beguile Billy to make 
the same time, walking leisurely around the |another butt at him, he would, by suddenly 
premises, observing what was going on, and ducking his head, bring Billy’s head in con- 
picking up such items of interest as might'tact with the iron legs of the pot and dam- 
present themselves to his notice. Seeingthe! age his countenance considerably: so cov- 
red shirt, Billy’s anger grew somew hat in- ering up his face except the eyes, and pull- 
flamed ; for nothing so aroused ryenre Mn, off his red flannel shirt and hanging it 
combative propensities as that martial color.| before him, he got on all fours and approach- 
He did not wait to see whether there was a'ed his enemy. Every thing succeeded ad- 
man in it; and probably if he had, it would} mirably. Billy came up and reconnoitred— 
not have altered his purpose. So beckoning; Uncle John shook the red at him in the most 
and nodding his signal to the object, and | prov oking style: he taunted and tantalized 
viewing only the movements of Uncle John! him until no goat of spiriton earth could have 
in return, which he took to be a challenge, | stood it. Billy, like other bullies, though as 
Billy came up within afew feet—then backed brave as common, was no braver. He was 
a step or two, and then taking aim, camea little dubious. He wanted to see whether 
clattering on towards the object of assault.|his challenger was anxious to fight, before 
Uncle John had only time to get himself half he concluded whether he wanted himself to 
straightened, before Billy took him a clew on | fight—for there’s a great deal of human na- 
the side of the head, which sent him reeling |ture in a goat. Uncle John pretended to re- 
back, and would probably have knocked him| treat, and began backing. Billy straightway 
senseless, but that, fortunately, his head fell | found himself very pugnacious. He ad- 
into the water trough behind. Billy, seeing; vanced—reared up—bleated—backed—and 


what he bad done, ‘bleated out his surprise, | nodded and writhed his neck and put on ter- 
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rible swash-buckler airs, as if he were going 
to tear things and do wonders. Uncle John 
still made pretence of backing out, and Billy, | 
nerving himself for a vigorous onset, came | 
charging ;—just in time Uncle John threw | 
down his head and let Billy drive at the) 
spikes a plomb. It was a dead level shot.; The autobiography of the gified Mrs. 
Billy bounded back, bleated, shook his head, Mowatt has proved, as we anticipated, a 
dropped his tail and gallopped off. But “¢t. Her stage experiences interest a large 
what became of Uncle John? Unfortunate-;DUmber of readers; and her incidents of 


. travel and personal anecdote add to the 
ly the shock knocked the pot down —t his variety and increase the relish of the book ; 
ears—the rim breaking his nose as it came eyen the most private details have a charm 


down—and sent him reeling back on the to the large circle of readers whom Mrs. 
ground. He tried to get up, and partially Mowatt has made her friends by the plea- 
succeeded; but how get the pot off? It sure her art has yielded them, or their 
wouldn’t come back any more—it was a tight Knowledge of her kindness of heart. The 
fit and a fixture. He was nearly smothered. | New Fovkers are prouk w. Mew telented 


‘daughter, and her autobiography is in con- 
No one was near. He couldn't see how to stant demand there. We are happy tolearn 


get away, and he couldn’t halloo. He laid that Mrs. Mowatt’s health is re-established, 
there for several hours nearly dead. At so that she is preparing for a Southern pro- 
length anegro came along and gave the alarm. | fessional tour, after which she will quit the 
Some of the neighbours got together; but | 5tage- 
they could not get the pot off: they stretched 

Uncle John’s neck until he used to say it 

was as long as an Indian hen’s—but it would; The Southern Era, in a notice of the Janu- 
not do. No farther time could be lost. So ary number of the Mersenger, which calls 
they raised him up—put his head on the for our grateful acknowledgments, refers to 
anvil—and with the hammer broke the pot ;| @n article on a scientific subject which we 


but the blow knocked Uncle John into the|4®, "°t recollect to have seen discussed, 
iddle of the next week—at least it was then ee ee ees 
m= - he 9 | does a Mule run faster by night than by day?” 
before he found himself in his senses. When! For mude, probably, it was the design of the 
he came to, he made signs for them to take editor to say mi//—but the interrogatory is 
the bandages off his face; they had splin-| certainly a curious one, as the compositor of 
tered his nose—the backbone of it and some the Era states it. 
of the ribs having been broken ;—as soon as 


this was done he commenced shaking all 


ova tnd langmng, at Nika venee, OF bad In a short paragraph of our “ Editor’s Ta- 
got to the first stopping place, they asked y). Jact month, ts euteavenied te pay a 


him what was the matter—what was he laugh-| merited tribute to Petersburg and her Libra- 
ing at? Said he: ‘He! Haw! He! I ry Association. We were so unfortunate in 
am—he! he! I’m a laughing—haw! haw! | the use of terms, however, as to give offence 
he !—at the way—he! haw! he !—the way | to our friend of the South Side Democrat who 
I rooren that goat! He! he! haw—che|°°™Plains of the ‘patronizing’ manner in 
ms age Pa wt dag which the compliment was conveyed. Upon 
Licks — ee a close examination of the fatal sentence, 
we have not been able to discover wherein 
consists the wrong unless it be in the phrase 
‘“ Lirrte Cockape,’”’ as applied to our sister 
’ city. Now be it observed that this phrase, 
LITTLE THINGS. so far from being our own, has been ss fa~ 
«There is nothing,’ says Dr. Johnson, | miliar designation of Petersburg ever since 
‘too little for so little a creature as man. It) her patriotic and gallant conduct in the war 
is by studying little things that we attain the | of 1812, and was used by us with quotation 
great art of having as little misery and as/| marks, and prefaced by the adjective ‘ glo- 
much happiness as possible.” |rious,” to prevent all mistake. Our friend 
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of the South Side Democrat, having been|The January number for 1854 is one of the 
only two or three years (if we mistake not) a! most interesting we have ever seen. In of- 
resident of Petersburg, may not, perhaps, be) fering our felicitations to the publishers, we 
aware that among her older citizens “ Little beg most respectfully to suggest to the gen- 
Cockade” has*always been considered a tleman who keeps the key of the ‘ Editor’s 
proud title as recalling the associations of Drawer’ that it does not become the owner 
past renown. As we would not willingly of so rich a repertorium to lay hold ef arti- 
wound the sensibilities of our friend, how- cles that are not his own. We find among 
ever, (whose kind commendation of the Mes- | his latest paragraphs a little anecdote which 
senger demands our thanks) we hasten to'we ventured to offer our readers, some 
make the amende d’ honorable and beg that in| months ago, concerning Cuffee’s being “re- 
the offensive paragraph for “ Lirrie Cock-| sponsible for the silver’ at a New York Ho- 
ADE” he will read “ Big Cockape.” ‘tel. It is said by the new narrator to be as 
‘old as the days of John Randolph—which 
‘we certainly do not believe. However this 
/may, it would have cost the Editor little to 

In the recent death of Ropert M. Cuart-| credit the story to the Southern Literary Mes- 
TON, of Georgia, the country has lost one of | senger, from which he obtained it. When 


its most valuable men, and Southern letters |... ave occasion to draw upon his “ Draw- 
a shining ornament. With a rare facility of 0.» go a joke, we shall not be ashamed to 
versification, a truly poetic sensibility anda)... nowledce the fact. 

highly cultivated taste, he might have won ws 

the first honors in literature, had he not de- 
voted himself to severer studies in which he 
did not fail to attain the highest eminence. 
His legal acquirements were no less con- 
spicuously displayed in the ranks of the pro- 
fession than on the bench which he after- | 
wards adorned, while his talent for states-| 1 URE, AL Sc Tag a abi Ge REEL I 
manship had been already manifested in the | <li: 3b] sd Nid aiid Gigeban Was Re 
U. S. Senate, of which body he was a mem- | *7U@72001Y 1” an ancorre ; 


ber elect at the time of his death. It js|lOWimg.is strictly accurate, according to the 


scarcely within our province to enlarge upon | MS. which was handed to us by Poe himself 


the personal qualities of this lamented gen- just five days before his death— 
tleman, but those who knew him best can 
describe the brilliancy of fancy which was 
displayed in all the caprices of his wit, and | It was many and many a year ago, 





Poe’s exquisite little ballad of ‘‘ Annabel 
Lee”’ goes the round of the newspaper press 
every month or so, and is quoted by almost 
every one that writes a critical estimate of 





ANNABEL LEE. 


the gentleness of a nature which never suf- In a kingdom by the sea, 
fered that wit to give a pang to one human) That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
being. Judge CHar.LTon’s name will be 1 Minne ae am casera 


And this mniden she lived with no other thought 


kept in remembrance among those who have Tha se lene snd be loved by. ws, 
° 


been finely called 


She was a child and J was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 


: : l ith al hat than love— 
and if, by reason of the short term of life on 2 analy este ep ae sian tatiana 


that was allotted to him, he leaves no splen-| With a love that the wingéd seraphs of Heaven 
did and enduring monument of his public Coveted her and me. 

labours, the more lamentable is the loss to 
his native State which is deprived of one| And this was the reason that, long ago, 
who is enrolled among the good and the dis-| __!™ this kingdom by the sea, — 
tinguished, more even for what he was than | 4 “ind blew out of a clond by night 


‘ Chilling my Annabel Lee ; 
what he accomplished. So that her high-born kinsmen eame 


And bore her away from me, 
— To shut her up in a sepulchre 


In this kingdom by tlie sea. 


The inheritors of unfulfilled renown, 


The speedy re-appearance of Harper’s Ma- 
gazine, after the disastrous fire of December| The angels, not half so happy in Heaven, 
which laid in ruins the whole of the magnifi-|___ Went envying her and me; 
cent publishing establishment of Messrs. Har- aoa ~ aoe ri ten de ae ee tne, 
per & Brothers, is a wonderful illustration of ee ee ae 


J : 7 . That the wind came out of the cloud, chilling 
the triumph of enterprise over all difficulties. And killing my Annabel Lee. Te 
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But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we 
And neither the angels in Heaven above 
Nor the demons down under the sea 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee = 


For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise but I see the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night-tide. I lie down by the side 
Of my darling,my darling, my life and my biide 
In her sepulchre there by the sea— 
lu her tomb by the side of the sea. 


We republish the following capital thing 
from the ‘“* Home Journal,” in the hope that, 
it may not be without a good effect upon a 
certain class of correspondents of whom | 
every editor has cause to complain— 





* We could wish that our beloved correspondents would | 
not leave quite so much to our imagination. Here is a} 
letter for instance asking for literary information and | 


signed ‘S. P. Smith.’ Now, how shall we phrase and | 
direct the answer? Isit Mrs. S. P. Smith, or Mr. S. P. 

Smith, or Miss S. P. Smith, or. Rev. S. P. Smith, or Dr. | 
8. P. Smith, or Hon. S. P. Smith, or Judge S. P. Swith ? | 


Does S. P. stand for Sarah Phebe or for Samuel Peter? | 


Potices of Dew Works. 


Hot Corn: Lire Scengs ty New York Iviustratep. 
Including the story of Little Katy, &c., &c., By So- 
Lon Ropinson. New York: Dewitt & Davenport, 160 
and 162 Nassau street. 1854. [From L. L. Smith, op- 
posite American Hotel. 


If we ever wish for acensorship of the press, it is when 
we see works like that now before us advertised as having 
reached a circulation of 20,000. To say that the man 
who deliberately writes and prints such perilous and dam- 
nuble stuff deserves a place in the penitentiary, is feebly 
to express our notion of the enormity of his offence. And 
yet how shall we hope to arrest the mischief the work is 
accomplishing? It will not do to set forth its true nature 
by quoting from its pages, because, we are told, many 
will be thereby induced to get it through a prurient 
curiosity. Besides we are utterly unwilling to defile our 
columns with the garbage of the Five Points which reeks 
in almost every chapter of Mr. Solon Robinson’s volume. 
We are sick at heart when we think how little can be 
done by the reviewer to check the sale of such literature 
or to punish the makers of it. 

‘The most disheartening fact connected with * Hot Corn” 
is that it has been spoken of by many journalists of New 

‘ork as a work calculated to advance the cause of virtue 
























or is it only Some Punkins, or Small Potatoes, or per-| and religion, and that it has actually been peddled about 
haps Something Particular? To answer a letter at all,| that city by the colporteurs of the Five Points Mission. 
requires some little tact and adaaptation of thonght and | The publishers, with a charming simplicity, commend it 
phraseology—but to answer one without knowing either | in the introduction “to a moral and religious public ; to 






the gender, age, condition, profession, title, or number of | 
blessednesses, (single or double,) requires more study and 
invention than we have spare time for—we affectionately 
iusist.”’ 


Our readers will recognize in the divert- 
ing sketch of ‘‘ Old Uncle John Rosser and 
the Billy Goat,” in the present number of 
the Messenger, the peculiar humour of the 
author of the ‘“‘ Flush Times of Alabama.” 
We are glad to know that this volume has 
already passed to a seventh edition and that 
the demand still increases for it. The sale 
will reach 20,000 copies before six months 
have expired from the date of its publica- 
tion. Jn justice to the author, we may men- 
tion here what we quite forgot to say in our 
notice of the work, that in addition to the 
papers originally contributed to the Messen- 
ger under the title it bears, there are con- 
tained in it several mirth-provoking sketches 
never before in print. 





all who would promote temperance; to all who would 
rather see virtue than vice abound ;”’ and so successful 
has been this attempt to invest it with the prestige of mo- 
rality, that we fear the volume has made its way into 
many pure abodes, and called the blush to many a modest 
cheek which never reddened over such abominations be- 
fore. 

The majority of our readers are aware that efforts have 
recently been put forth by some pious people in New 
York for the regeneration of the Five Points. A Mission 
House has been built in the very midst of the feculence 
and vice of that degraded quarter. We are glad to think 
that something has been done, by ineans of the catechism 
and chloride of lime, to purify its natural and moral at- 
mosphere. All our sympathies have been with the labo- 
rers in this holy cause, and though we trembled for it 
when we saw Horace Greeley among its advocates, we 
yet augured the best results from the earnest and unsel- 
fish exertions of philanthropists who had begun so well. 
In an evil hour, the Missionaries took into their ranks Mr. 
Solon Robinson, a pevny-a-liner for the T'ribune, who 
began the “ Hot Corn” sketches in the “ Local Items” 
department of that newspaper. The “ little Katy” story 
which was comparatively free from objection on the 
ground of decency, touched a popular chord in detailing 
the miseries of the lower class as exhibited in a young 
girl compelled to pace the streets till a late hour of the 
night, crying “ here’s your nice Hot Corn!” Thereupon 
a Hot Corn furore set in. The story was dramatized and 
had arun at the Chatham where it caused the red shirted 





gentlemen in the pit to whistle, and the ladies in the boxes 
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to wipe their moistened eyes with the play-bills. It 
was set to music and very soon displaced “ Little Eva’s | 


Song” upon the piano stands of certain social circles. | 


Mr. Solon Robinson then recognized, with the acute vis- | 
ion of a philosopher in the J'ribune office, the feasibility 
of making money out of Little Katy’s sufferings, aud 
speedily “gut up” for the market the “Scenes in New 
York,” which Messrs. Dewitt & Davenport have pub- 
lished. In point of literary merit, they are so far beneath 
contempt that it were a perversion of the office of criti- 
cism to consider them. We can only say to the reader 
who has ever chanced to fall upon a volume of the very 
worst French scheol of romance, that if he can imagine 
how such a vile composition would read, without the wit, 
or the ingenuity of plot which the feuil/etonist invariably | 
possesses, he will have a pretty good idea of “ Hot | 
Corn.” 

The book may be a very good one for the Missionary to 
distribute, but it must be a Missionary in the devil’s em- 
ployment who seeks to demoralize and debase his fellow- 
creatures. It may bea very efficient agent in bringing 
about a moral revolution, but that revolution will only 
bring down the rest of the community to the level of the 
Five Points—not elevate the degraded wretches of that 
locality to decency and virtue. 

One thing in connection with “ Hot Corn” we cannot 
help remarking. The T'ribune is fond of saying bad 
things about Southern morality. Now, if Mr. Solon Ro- 
binson’s book is true, the society of New York city is 
morally worse than that of Sodom, of Pompeii, of any 
city which has been swallowed up on account of its ini- 
quities. Does it become one of the citizens of such a 
place to talk about the morals of his neighbours? Doves 
it become, in particular, Mr. Horace Greeley, who em- 
ploys the author of * Hot Corn” to write these vile sketch- 
es for his unscrupulous journal? 


Porms axp Paropies, By Phabe Carey. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 1854. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


Miss Phoebe Carey is not the least gifted of a family of 
poetesses, and there is quite enough in the volume before 
us to set up a reputation in verse-making for anybody. 
We cannot say, however, that either the poems or the 
parodies greatly please us. The subjects of the former 
are serious even to the deepest sadness —ten of the first 
fifteen in the volume are death-bed sccnes—and Miss Ca- 
rev’s melancholy muse seems a memento mori whose eyes 
are a fountain of tears. Parodies we have ever held in 
detestation, especially such as Miss Carey gives us on 
page 192, in which the exquisite verses of Aldrich are so 
wantoaly burlesqued. We ask the reader what is to be 
thought of a parodist who seeks to turn into ridicule such 
a gem as this 7— 


Her suffering ended with the day, 
Yet lived she at its close, 

And breathed the long, long night away, 
In statue-like repose. 


« But when the sun, in all his state, 
Illumed the eastern skies, 
She passed through Glory’s morning: g ite, 





And walked in Paradise. 





We cannot give Miss Carey’s profanation of these stan. 
zas even for the sake of illustration. We suppose she js 
so fond of describing death-beds herself, that cle is un- 
willing any body else should do it—hence the travestie 
upon Aldrich. 

The parodies of Lord Byron, Campbell, Moore, Wolf, 
are all dreary fuilures, besides that the last is indelicate, 
The most successful is the one on Longfellow’s beautiful 
verses commencing, “ The day is done and the dark- 
ness,’ &c. It would require, indeed, an amazing degree 
of cleverness in the imitation to induce us quite to for- 
give its author, for we think this poem of Mr. Longfellow 
one of the most charming things in the wor!d, and we 
shall never forget hearing Poe recite it, as we have done, 
again and again. But for Miss Carey’s parody of it, with 
which we dismiss her volunme— 


“THe Day 1s Done.” 


The day is done, and darkness 
From the wing of night is loosed, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From a chicken going to roost. 


I see the lights of the baker 
Gleam through the rain and mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me, 
That I cannot well resist. 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not like being sick, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As a brick-bat resembles a brick. 


Come, get for me some snupper,— 
A good and regular meal, 

That shall svothe this restless feeling, 
And bunish the pain | feel. 


Not from the pastry baker’s, 
Not from the shops for cake, 
I wouldn’t give a farthing 
For all that they can make. 


For, like the soup at dinner, 
Such things would but suggest 

Some dishes more substantial, 
And to night I want the best. 


Go to some honest butcher, 
Whose beef is fresh and nice 

As any they have in the city, 
And get a liberal slice. 


Such things through days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

For sad and desperate feelings 
Are wonderful remedies. 


They have an astonishing power 
To aid and reinforce, 

And come like the “ Finally, brethren,” 
That follows a long discourse. 


Then get me a tender sirloin 
From off the bench or hook, 
And lend to its sterling goodness 

The science of the cook. 


And the night shall be filled with comfort, 
And the cares with which it begun 

Shall fold up their blankets like Indians, 
And silently cut and run. 






1854. 
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Tue ConseRVATIVE ELemMents oF AMERICAN Civitt-j that although there is a whole Chapter devoted to Sculp- 
ZATION: An Address before the Philo and Franklin| ture, no mention whatever is made of Galt’s beautiful 
Societies of Jefferson College, Canonsburg, Pa. De-| busts, while the critic—we suppose Mr. Greeley—goes 
livered Third of August, 1853. By the Rev. 7. V.' out of his way to introduce an annihilation of Clark 
Moore, D. D., Richmond, Va. Pittsburg: 1853, Mills’s Jackson, which has never been in the Crystal 

Palace at all?) Such ignoring and abuse of Southern 

" . artists, simply because they are Southern, is quite in 

rable discourse, which bespeaks th tenth a tain the *€CU") keeping with the systematic defamation of the South in 

rate asia and the accomplished rhetorician. W . have | which Mr. Greeley loves to indulge. He hates us, and 
very often expressed a high estimate of Dr. Moore'sabil-| 14. sentiment is reciprocal, with the addition on our part 


jties, which we rtain it mmon wi w ow ¥ 
ities, be h ‘ ente tain in common ith all who kn Se pe oo ieee ail ahtain. 
him. The wide circulation of two or three such dis-| 


courses as this would win for him an extended repute. 
We think he will, sooner or later, be recognised as one of} 
the very ablest men in the American pulpit. As a speci- | 


|A Day 1s tHe New Yor« Crystatr Patacr, and how 


wen of Dr. Moore's style, we quote the following passage to makethe most of it, &¢., &c. By Wituiam C, 
from the address before us, in which he referstoa national) RicHarps, A.M. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co., 


literature— 10 Park Place. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 





We are indebted to the author for a copy of this admi- 








“The literature of a nation is one of its grand educa-| No one can fully appreciate the value of this little 
tional institutes. The literature of a people, including | little book who has not visited the Crystal Palace, and 
is books, its pamphlets, its magazines and its newspa- | been hopelessly bewildered with the multitude of objects 
pers, its spoken, as well as its written literature, its songs, | around him, not knowing where to begin examining*them. 
its proverbs, and its plays, all this complex and powerful; Mr. Richards has supplied a vade mecum which we regret 
set of influences is acting continually toeducatethe mind did not make its appe irance some months earlier, Its cir- 
of the nation to developments of either good or evil. Now enlation would have been greater, and the author would 
the literature of a people is at once an effect and a cuuse | have secured the gratitude of many thousand visiters, 
of its condition, an index of the past and present, a pre- who, like ourselves, threaded the mazes of the Palace 





sage of the coming future, like the foliage of a great) 
° ° . . ° os es ' 
forest, which not only gives token of the existing life, but | 
also in its autumnal decay shail furnish the mould from | 


which the growth of after seasons must draw its support. | 
The literature of a nation is, then, the index of its civili- | 
zation. <A strong and enduring national life will have a| 
healthy and robust literature, while a weak and defective | 
civilization will be marked by a sickly and ephemeral | 
literary development. This literature in turn will react | 
upon the national life, and produce a yet more intense | 
type of character, until the result is reached in the weal 

or the woe of anentire people. ‘The successive stages of 
Grecian and Roman literature, the patristic drivellings of 
the middle ages, the romances and lays of chivalry, the} 
stirring Outspeakings of the Reformation, the vigorous 
era of Elizabeth, the stern and earnest words of Puritan- 
ism, the voluptuous muses of the Restoration, the frozen | 
proprieties of the first half of the eighteenth century in! 
England, and the wild and frenzied license of the last! 
half in France, all these outgrowths of literature we now 

see to have been not only effects, but causes, and in some 

cases causes of incalculable power in their respective 

epochs of history. Hence it is of prime importance that | 
the literature of our country be kept pure, healthful and | 
manly, thatas an educational agency of the very highest | 
character it may act as a conservative element to our civ- | 
lization.” 





Arr anp Inpusrry as REPRESENTED IN THE Exntnt- 
TION AT THE Crystant Patack—New York, 1853-4. 
Revised and Edited by Horace Greeley. Redfield : 
New York. [From James Woodhouse, 139 Muin St. 


On the whole this is a valuable catalogue raisonée of 
the contents of the great glass house of Gotham. It is, 
by no means, however, what we have a right to expect in 
such a work, being encumbered with remarks, critical, 
esthetical and polemical, of the write’, in the true style 
ofthe J'rioune newspaper. As for the fairness of the 
performance, what will the reader think when we say 





without its excellent assistance. 





The Works of Joun C. Catnoun. Vol. IV. New York : 
D. Appleton & Company. 1854. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


This volume brings down the Congressional Speeches 
of the great South Carolinian very nearly to the close of 
his life. It is printed in the same elegant style as the 
preceding volumes, with the clear and accurate typogra- 
phy that is winning for the Appletons the reputation of 
the American Longmans. 


Tue Partisan. A Romance of the Revolution. By 
W. Gimore Simms. New and Revised Edition. Red- 
field. New York. 1854. [From J. W. Randolph, 121 
Main Street. 

The Partisan is well known as one of the best of those 
novels by which Mr. Simms established his reputation. 
It is now brought out in beautiful library form, and will 
doubtless be gladly re-weleomed by the public. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for January has been sent to 
us by Janes Woodhouse, the Richmond agent. It is a 
capital number and presents a greater variety of contents 
than usual—art, criticism, fiction, politics and poetry. A 
pleasant story entitled the “ Quiet Heart,” has been re- 
cently commenced in Blackwood, of which we have here 
Part Il. It does not promise to be so good as Lady Lee’s 
Widowhood, but how could two such novels be pro- 
duced in succession? A series of dietetic papers is 
begun in this number—* The Beverages we Infuse”—to 
follow up those just completed under the caption of “ The 
Narcotics we Indulge In.” Blackwood is still facile 
princeps among the Eng!ish magazines. 
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A Grammar of the Spanish Language, with a History 
of the Language, and Practical Exercises. By M. 
Scuere DeVere, of the University of Virginia. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. [From 
James Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 


Professor Schele DeVere is one of the most industrious 
of schulars. His charming work on Comparative Phi- 
lology, and this accurate and excellent Grammar were 
both compiled during those moments which he could 
snatch from the onerous duties of his professorial chair 
at the University. Students of the Spanish language 
will find in the present work all that they can desire in a 
text book aud mauual. 


EXPLORATION OF THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON, made 
under the direction of the Navy Department, by Wm. 
Lewis Herndon and Lardner Gibbou, Lieutenants U. 
S.N. Partl. By Lieut. Hernpox. Washington: 
Robert Armstrong, Public Printer. 1853. 


This is unquestionably one of the most agreeable books 
of travel we have had the good fortune to fall in with, 
since Stephens narrated his adventures in foreign lands. 
Lieut. Herndon is not only an accurate observer, but a 
charming raconteur, and communicates valuable infor- 
mation in a style of freshness and vigor. He is an honor 
to the service, and has laid the whole country under ob- 
ligations to him by this pleasant and useful record. 


Haps anD MiswapPs oF A Tourn 1n Europe. By Grace! 
GreEenwoop. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1854. | 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Really a very readable volume, despite a vast deal of 
mere topographical description and historical reminis- 
cence gut out of Murray’s Guide Books. Miss Grace 
Greenwood writes with spirit, and sometimes with ele- 
gance, and she seems to have looked at Europe with a 
particularly sharp pair of eyes, though in certain En- 
glish circles it was through rose-coloured lenses. The 
excursion into Ireland is narrated with a delightful fresh- 
ness, though it gives quite as distressing an account of 
Irish wretchedness as has been presented by other tou- 
rists. There is a little freedom in certain passages of the 
book, which, we suppose, is natural enough, when we 
consider that the author belongs to the “ strong-ininded 
women.” 


Mr. Heyry G. Bonn, the eminent London publisher. 
has commenced a new scries of volumes, uniform with 
the various standard, classical and antiquarian works 
which he has put forth for a few years past, under the 
title of the Ecclesiastical Library. One of the first is- 
sues of this series is before us in “ The Ecclesiastical 
History of Socrates, surnamed Scholasticus,”’ com- 
prising a history of the Church during a period of 140 
years, from the accession of Constantine A. D. 305, to 
the 38th year of Theodosius II. The work embodies a 
large amount of information concerning the Fathers, and 
will no doubt prove acceptable to all who affect such cu- 


A new volume of the Classical Library presents us 
with the Golden Ass of Apuleius—famous as being the 
original upon which the most celebrated works of fiction 
have since been modelled. It is well known that both 
Cervantes and Le Sage drew largely upon the adven- 
tures of Lucius for the incident of their world-renowned 
romances. Apuleius is one of the few authors who gain 
rather than lose by translation. His Latin is detestable 
and for its own sake unworthy of being read. But in an 
English garb he appears to grent advantage as a wit and 
humorist. Appended to the translation is Mrs. Tighe’s 
pleasing metrical version of the enchanting story of Cu- 
pid and Psyche. 

We have received these volumes from Messrs. Bangs, 
Bros. & Co, of New York, through J. W. Randolph, of 
this city, at whose book store they can be obtained. 


~ 


THe Comprete Poreticat Works oF THomas Camp- 
BELL: With an Original Biography and Notes. 
Edited by Eres Sarcent. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 1854. [From James Woodhouse, 139 Main 
Street. 


A most beautiful and acceptable edition of the great 
modern lyric poet of England, prefaced by a full and 
well written biography from the pen of an Ame;ican 
scholar. We cheerfully commend it to public favour. 


The third volume of Putnam’s beautiful edition of the 
works of Addison has been published, embracing the 
Freeholder, the Tatler and the Guardian. We have ul- 
ready had occasion to refer to this fine publication, and 
we can only commend it again most cordially to our read- 
ers. Itis for sale in Richmond by James Woodhouse, 
139 Main Street. 


Our Excnances. The Literary World has ceased to 
be. In sooth we are pained to record the fact, for it was. 
one of the pleasantest visitors on our list. What shall 
we do for the agreeable literary melange it used to pro- 
vide for us weekly? Or where shall we find so much in- 
formation of books and authors at home and abroad as it 
was wont to impart?) Alas, we know not. The Knick- 
erbocker keeps up its raciness and humour with unflag- 
ging spirit. By the way, they are to publish a volume 
for Clarke’s benefit, the unsolicited tribute of his breth- 
ren in literature which we doubt not will be worthy of the 
excellent object for which it is designed. Few men have 
done so much to delight and gladden the reading world 
as Clarke. 

The Southern Eclectic has cut our acquaintance. 
Why? We gave it a sincere welcome to the field of lite- 
rary exertion, and asked the kind interest of our frieuds 
for the enterprise, and after the third number we saw it 
nomore. The cut direct—egad. Well, we wish the 
Eclectic success as a Southern work, but we hope to sur- 
vive its discontinuance to our address. Perhaps we may. 
We have no room to refer to the literary weeklies as we 
we could wish. Among them we may mention the 
Weekly Post of Raleigh, the Columbia Banner, the 
Charleston Evening News and the Home Paper as emi- 





rious reading. 





nently worthy of a generous support. 








